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The  Silence  of  the  Desert 


“After  these  two  encounters” — Bedaween  on  their  camels  going  to  Suez,  and  a 
company  of  Russian  pilgrims  returning  from  Mount  Sinai — “we  saw  no  man  that  day. 
We  marched  on  quite  alone,  and  began  to  feel  more  and  more  the  loneliness  of  the 
desert.  Not  only  was  there  no  man  in  sight,  but  not  a  living  thing.  The  utter  absence 
of  life  affected  us  strangely,  as  it  brought  the  sense  not  only  of  solitude,  but  of  silence. 
Even  while  it  was  yet  broad  day,  there  fell  on  us  a  silence  as  of  the  night.  The  earth 
grew  calm  and  still,  as  if  suddenly  the  course  of  nature  had  stopped,  and  all  things  had 
ceased  to  live.  Although  the  Red  Sea  still  gleamed  in  the  distance,  yet  as  we  moved 
away  from  it,  we  could  no  longer  hear  the  lapping  of  its  waves ;  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  on  sea  or  land,  or  in  the  sky.  Not  a  bird  wheeled  in  the  air;  not  even  an  insect’s 
hum  broke  the  stillness  of  the  desert.  Even  nature  seemed  to  have  hushed  her  voice; 
no  murmuring  brook  made  music  in  our  ears;  no  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  pines 
whispered  to  us  in  the  gloaming.  The  only  sound  that  fell  on  the  ear  was  the  steady 
step  of  the  camel  crunching  through  the  hard  crust ;  and  when  we  passed  through  long 
stretches  of  soft  sand,  even  that  seemed  muffled,  as  the  broad  foot,  soft  and  springy  as 
the  tiger’s,  sank  under  us  almost  without  a  sound.  So  oppressive  was  the  stillness  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  hear  the  song  of  the  cameleer,  though  it  had  little  music  in  it,  for  it 
was  always  in  the  minor  key,  and  low  and  feeble,  as  if  he  trembled  to  hear  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  in  the  deep  solitude.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone  out  of  the  world, 
and  entered  the  Halls  of  Eternal  Silence,  and  were  moving  on  into  a  mysterious  realm, 
where  the  sound  of  human  voices  would  be  heard  nevermore.” 

“On  the  Desert,”  by  Henry  M.  Field. 
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The  condition  of  Crete,  (to  use  a  phrase  that 
we  have  sometimes  heard  quoted  as  “an  old 
woman’s  way  of  speaking,’’)  “is  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  no  better’’  I  This  is  a  surprise  and  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  at  first  it  seemed  that  the  six 
great  Powers  which  give  law  to  Europe, 
might  be  united  in  what  was  a  question  of 
humanity  and  of  religion;  or  if  they  must  be 
divided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Northern  em¬ 
pires  for  strong  governments,  so  that  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  should  take  one  side ;  that  at 
least  the  three  freer  governments  of  England, 
France  and  Italy,  would  stand  firmly  on  the  other, 
as  in  all  the  three  countries  the  popular  feeling 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  Crete  and  of  Greece. 
France  is  a  Republic,  and  its  democratic  Depu¬ 
ties  talked  boldly  of  Greece  as  if  it  were  a  younger 
sister,  whose  rights  it  would  be  their  pride 
to  defend.  Three  weeks  ago  it  seemed  as  if 
when  the  Parliament  met,  there  would  be  a 
war  whoop  in  the  “fierce  democracie’’  of  France, 
and  the  whole  country  from  the  British  channel 
to  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  afiame  with 
the  new-born  enthusiasm  for  Greece  and  liberty  ! 

But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  some  of  the  leaders  in  political 
affairs  began  to  think  how  it  would  affect  the 
interests  of  France,  which  is  in  very  close  rela¬ 
tione  with  Russia,  to  which  it  looks  to  be  its 
ally  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  war  with  Germany 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

And  next,  France  has  a  constant  jealousy  of 
England,  which  has  more  power  than  herself  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  Napoleon  used  to  speak 
of  as  a  French  lake.  Most  of  all,  France  can 
never  forget  how  she  lost  her  power  in  Egypt,  by 
leaving  England  to  do  all  the  fighting  in  1882, 
and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  victory.  That  great 
prize  France  lost,  because  she  “dropped  out 
of  the  line,’’  a  lesson  which  she  has  taken  to 
heart,  and  promised  to  herself  never  to  do  again. 
She  does  not  mean  to  lose  her  influence  in  Crete 
and  in  Greece  as  she  lost  it  in  Egypt. 

Of  course  Italy,  although  popular  sympathy 
was,  and  still  is,  with  Greece,  had  to  follow  the 
lead  of  England  and  of  France,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  changed  by  the  presence  of 
some  hero,  like  Garibaldi,  or  of  one  of  the  old 
Admirals  that  made  the  name  of  Venice  so 
famous  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  battle  with 
the  Turk. 

“  Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandalo  !” 

But  if  Greece  is  crushed,  and  Crete  handed 
back  to  her  brutal  Turkish  masters,  the  shame 
and  the  disgrace  will  fall  chiefly  upon  England, 
which  has  suffered  herself  to  be  dragged  in  the 
train  of  the  triumphal  car  of  Imperial  despot¬ 
ism.  If  she  had  stood  firm,  she  could  have  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  her,  as  she  was  all  power¬ 
ful  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Russian  fleet 
was  locked  up  by  the  ice  in  the  Baltic,  and  she 
was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  other  fleets  to¬ 


gether.  If  she  had  only  said,  “There  shall  be 
no  more  Turkish  rule  in  Crete’’  (which  she  knew 
would  be  signalized  by  more  Turkish  massacres), 
the  whole  ‘  ‘  Concert  of  the  Powers,  ’  ’  a  high  sound¬ 
ing  phrase  to  cover  all  manner  of  wickedness, 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces.  So  it  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  still  in  power. 
The  only  relief  to  such  baseness  is  the  protest  of 
“the~old  man  eloquent.’’  It  is  almost  enough 
to  redeem  the  cowardice  of  the  Government,  to 
listen  to  the  mighty  voice  that  comes  from  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  spending  the  first  days  of  spring.  Away 
from  Ensrland,  no  longer  able  to  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  he  cannot  keep  silent,  but 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
(who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  relief  of 
the  Armenians,  who  suffered  so  horribly  from 
the  Turkish  massacres, )  which  is  really  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Long  as  it  is — Ailing  four  columns 
of  the  flne  type  of  “The  Sun’’  of  this  city 
(which  had  the  whole  cabled  in  advance  of  the 
mails) — no  one  who  begins  it  can  lay  it  down 
till  he  has  read  the  last  word.  Two  or  three 
passages  will  show  that  old  age  has  not  chilled 
his  blood — that  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  still 
in  his  great  heart  “live  its  wonted  fires. ’’  It 
is  a  painful  thing  for  him  to  show  that  in  this 
last  obeisance  of  England,  it  has  touched  the 
lowest  degree  of  degradation.  But  what  can  he 
do  ?  There  are  the  facts.  There  was  a  time 
when  England  was  the  leader  in  Europe,  as  in 
all  the  long  wars  against  Napoleon.  But  where 
is  she  now  ?  Following  meekly  in  the  train  of 
the  most  despotic  powers  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  enough  to  make  Chatham  and  Pitt  and  Pal¬ 
merston  turn  over  in  their  graves. 

And  who  are  the  leaders  ?  Since  neither  Eng¬ 
land  nor  France  goes  foremost  in  this  “concert 
of  Europe,  ’  ’  who  leads  the  procession  ?  Is 
it  some  great  personality  like  Bismarck  ?  By 
no  means.  The  crusade  is  led  by  two  amateur 
sovereigns,  who  in  years  and  in  experience  have 
hardly  reached  manhood.  Says  Mr.  Gladstone : 

“  At  this  moment  two  great  States,  with  a  Euro¬ 
pean  population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  per¬ 
haps  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  are  under  the 
government  of  two  young  men,  each  bearing  the 
high  title  of  Emperor,  but  in  one  case”  [the  Czar] 
“wholly  without  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
other,  having  only  such  knowledge  and  experience, 
in  truth  limited  enough,  as  have  excited  much  as¬ 
tonishment  and  some  consternation  when  an  inkling 
of  them  has  been  given  to  the  world.”  [The  latest 
advices  say  that  the  Kaiser  is  showing  signs  of 
insanity.]  “In  one  case  the  Government  is  a  pure 
and  perfect  despotism,  and  in  the  other  equivalent 
to  it  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
understood  in  a  land  where  freedom  is  indigenous, 
familiar,  and  full  grown.  These  powers,  so  far  as 
their  sentiments  are  known,  have  been  using  their 
power  in  the  concert  to  fight  steadily  against  free¬ 
dom.  But  why  are  we  to  have  our  Government 
pinned  to  their  aprons  f  The  sense  of  this  nation  is 
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for  them  non-existent,  and  the  German  Emperor 
wonld  lie  well  within  his  limits  should  he  deign  to 
say  to  us:  ‘  Turkey  I  know,  and  the  concert  I  know, 
but  who  are  ye  ?’  '* 

And  all  for  what  f  What  is  the  considera¬ 
tion  for  which  England  thus  humbles  herself  in 
the  duet  ?  Is  her  own  existence  at  stake  ?  Is 
there  any  danger  to  some  outlying  province  of 
the  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  ?  Not 
in  the  least.  Not  a  single  new  annexation  in 
Africa,  or  island  in  the  PaciOc,  has  been  touched. 
Nor  even  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
a  single  point  been  threatened  by  the  foul  hand 
of  the  Turk.  No  more  assuming  the  post  of  a 
leader,  mighty  Britain  is  content  to  follow  like 
a  cowed  and  humble  party  in  the  Imperial  train. 

We  know  that  the  professed  object  is  “the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.’’  What 
a  high  sounding  phrase  that  is  !  But  what  is 
Turkey  to  England  but  a  sad  memory  and  a 
shame  ?  an  Empire  for  which  in  the  Crimean 
War  England  spent  150  millions — not  of  dollars, 
but  of  pounds,  making  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  ! 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  prating 
about  preserving  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  if  it 
were  a  sacred  and  a  holy  thing  to  be  guarded 
from  every  unhallowed  touch,  though  its  own 
hand  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  ?  Has 
England  always  been  so  very  careful  not  to  touch 
the  shores  or  the  waters  of  Turkey  ?  Nearly 
seventy  years  ago  her  fieet  led  the  way  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  Turkish  ships  in  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  which  assured  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

And  since  then  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been 
falling  to  pieces.  The  kingdom  of  Boumania 
on  the  Danube  is  as  free  as  Greece  itself.  Ser- 
via  and  Bulgaria  retain  a  nominal  connection 
with  Turkey,  but  it  is  in  name  only.  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  under  the  protection  of 
Austria.  And,  last  and  bravest  of  all,  Monte¬ 
negro,  which  from  its  mountain  heights  has 
been  fighting  the  Turk  for  four  hundred  years, 
is  free  and  independent!  “Thus,”  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  “Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  Bulgaria,  stand  before  us  as  five  liv¬ 
ing  witnesses  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  reign 
is  wrong  is  not  eternal.”  He  might  have  added 
that  England  herself — kind,  motherly  England— 
has,  out  of  pure  friendship  for  Turkey,  taken 
what  may  be  called  a  lease  of  Cyprus,  a  very 
long  lease,  as  long  as  the  Mediterranean  washes 
its  shores;  and  that  this  same  England  is  in  ab¬ 
solute  possession  of  Egypt,  and  will  so  remain  as 
long  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  continue  to  fiow  ! 

But  now  that  England  has  got  all  she  wants, 
she  insists  peremptorily  that  there  must  be  no 
more  of  this  appropriation  of  what  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  ua  No,  never!  “Still,”  continues  Mr. 
Gladstone,  “it  is  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the 
presses,  and  indeed  from  the  thrones,  of  a  conti¬ 
nent,  that  we  must  not  allow  our  regard  for  jus¬ 
tice,  humanity,  and  freedom  of  life  and  honor 
to  bring  into  question  or  put  to  hazard  the 
‘  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire !’  The  great 
and  terrible  tragedy  of  Armenia  is,  however,  for 
the  time,  I  trust  for  the  time  only,  out  of  sight 
if  not  out  of  mind.  One  hundred  thousand  vic¬ 
tims — such  is  the  number  at  which  they  are 
placed  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  one  of  the  latest  in¬ 
quirers  whose  works  are  before  the  world,  and 
who  adds  to  other  recommendations  that  of 
being  a  German — have  sated  for  a  time  even  a 
fiendish  appetite.  We  wait  in  painful  uncer¬ 
tainty  until  hunger  shall  return,  and  in  the 
meantime  even  a  milder  phase  of  Turkish  hor¬ 
rors  absorlM  the  mind  and  rouses  the  alarms  of 
Europe.” 

But  to  these  depths  of  humiliation  there  was 
still  a  lower  deep,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
combination  of  the  Great  Powers  to  “coerce” 


poor,  little  but  brave  hearted  Greece,  from  which 
he  turns  with  horror : 

“As  to  the  notion  that  Greece  is  to  be  coerced  and 
pnnishtd,  I  hardly  like  to  sully  the  page  on  which 
I  write  by  the  mention  of  an  alternative  so  detest¬ 
able.  It  would  about  as  rational  to  transport  the 
Greek  nation,  who  are  in  this  as  one  man,  to  Sibe¬ 
ria  by  what,  I  believe,  is  called  an  administrative 
order.  If  any  one  has  such  a  scheme  of  policy  to 
propose,  I  advise  his  proposing  it  anywhere  rather 
than  in  England.” 

After  thus  exposing  the  shame  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  he  appeals  to  the  peoples,  whose 
instincts  are  better  than  these  of  their  rulers, 
as  their  hearts  always  beat  in  sympathy  with 
liberty: 

“Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  unhappy 
business  all  along, funder  the  cover  of  the  ‘  concert 
of  Europe,’  power  and  speech  have  been  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  Governments  and  their  organs,  while  the 
people  have  been  shut  out.  Give  us  at  length  both 
light  and  air.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  very 
various  stages  of  their  training,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  European  people  whose  judgment,  could 
it  be  had,  would  ordain  or  tolerate  the  infliction  of 
punishment  upon  Greece  for  the  good  deed  she  has 
recently  performed.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  the 
French,  who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  nor  the  Italians,  still  so  mind¬ 
ful  of  what  they  and  their  fathers  have  undergone. 

And  here  comes  the  last  shot  at  the  Cabinet 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  at  this  moment  rules 
England,  and  puts  it  to  an  open  shame :  that  if 
they  would  but  give  the  people  of  England  a 
chance  to  speak  for  themselves,  they  would  speak 
with  no  uncertain  sound  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
humanity : 

“Least  of  all,  the  great  English  people,  to  whom 
the  air  of  freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils, 
who  have  already  shovm  in  every  way  open  to  them 
bow  they  are  minded,  and  wTio,  were  the  rood  now 
laid  open  to  them  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
would  show  It  by  returning  a  Parliament  which 
upon  that  question  would  speak  with  unanimity.’ 

SELF  OR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  continual  conflict  with  every  Christian  is 
between  self  and  Jesus  Christ.  Self  is  the  old 
owner  who  does  not  like  to  be  dislodged,  and 
disputes  the  right  of  Jesus  to  be  enthroned  in 
the  heart.  Self  sets  up  its  own  will  and^tries  to 
have  its  own  way.  Self  has  abundant  uses  for 
the  purse,  and  “cannot  afford”  to  give  money 
away  that  might  buy  a  fine  equipage  and  rare 
pictures,  and  other  creature-comforts  that  make 
life  agreeable.  It  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
cheque-book,  to  see  that  too  much  is  not  be¬ 
stowed  on  objects  of  charity,  and  it  whispers 
artfully,  “remember  how  our  expenses  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  charity  begins  at  home.”  Self 
watches  the  weather  on  Sunday  morning — the 
one  day  in  all  the  week  when  health  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance — and  hesitates  about  the  risk 
of  wet  feet  or  sitting  in  damp  clothing.  Self 
comes  home  late  and  mutters,  “I  am  too  tired 
for  prayer-meeting  to-night”;  although  it  is 
never  too  tired  for  a  party,  a  concert  or  the 
opera.  And  so  smooth-tongued  self  has  an 
oily  plea  always  ready ;  and  if  Christ’s  senti¬ 
nel,  a  living  conscience,  is  not  there  to  challenge 
and  silence  the  cunning  seducer,  self  carries  the 
day. 

But  the  slighted  and  defrauded  Saviour  seem- 
eth  to  say — what  meaneth  all  this  ?  Did  1  not 
die  to  redeem  thee  ?  Did  I  not  purchase  thy 
salvation  with  My  precious  blood  ?  “Thou  art 
Mine.”  All  thy  possessions  are  but  loans  for 
which  thou  must  give  account  Thou  art  not 
thine  own ;  thou  art  Mine  !  I  will  put  thee 
where  it  seemeth  best  to  Me,  and  where  it  is 


most  for  thy  soul’s  good ;  it  may  be  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  or  in  straitened  quarters,  or  under  a 
cloud  of  disappointment,  or  in  a  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  Thou  art  My  child  and  I  appoint  the  les¬ 
sons;  thou  art  My  vine,  and  I  may  use  the  prun- 
ing-knife  if  it  will  make  the  clusters  more 
abundant.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  crown  of  eternal  life  ! 

What  a  different  idea  of  life  this  gives  us  ! 
Nothing  else  will  put  down  and  keep  down  the 
accursed  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  the  constant 
sense  of  Christ’s  ownership  of  us.  “Oh,  honor¬ 
able  Jesus,”  exclaimed  that  king  of  Christians, 
John  Bunyan,  “Oh,  thou  loving  Jesus  !  Thou 
hast  wrested  me  from  my  old  master  the  Devil. 
Thou  deservest  to  have  me,  for  Thou  hast  bought 
me  with  Thy  blood ;  Thou  deservest  to  have  all 
of  me.  Thou  hast  paid  for  me  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  I  am  worth;  for  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  me  with  Thy  blood ; 
Thou  hast  saved  me  from  death  and  hell.  ’  ’ 

When  Jesus  Christ  says  to  you  or  me  “thou 
art  mine,”  that  establishes  a  clear  right  to  the 
whole  of  us.  Our  tongues  must  speak  for  Him, 
and  oui  bands  work  for  Him.  If  our  brain  forges 
a  good  thought.  His  image  must  be  stamped 
on  it.  Our  influence  belongs  to  Jesus ;  how  dare 
we  surrender  it  to  the  demands  of  Fashion  ? 
Christ  redeemed  us  to  be  a  “peculiar  people” — 
peculiar  in  hating  sin,  peculiar  in  standing  for 
the  right,  peculiar  in  doing  business  squarely, 
peculiar  in  giving  generously  of  our  substance, 
peculiar  in  obeying  only  one  Master,  peculiar  in 
seeking  to  save  souls,  and  peculiar  in  having 
well-springs  of  joy  that  never  run  dry.  The 
more  that  we  live  as  if  Jesys  Christ  owned  us 
the  more  people  we  will  draw  to  Christ.  A  half¬ 
way  Christian  never  makes  any  converts.  Con¬ 
secration  to  Jesus  is  the  first  step  to  conversions 
to  Jesus. 

There  is  a  very  sweet  and  soul-cheering  side  to 
this  truth  of  Christ’s  ownership  of  us.  If  we 
are  Christ’s,  then  He  is  pledged  to  take  care  of 
us.  No  one  shall  pluck  us  out  of  His  hands. 
He  .will  give  us  bread  to  eat  that  the  world 
knov,etb  not  of,  and  draughts  from  a  well  that 
never  fails.  If  our  income  of  money  is  small, 
then  the  incoming  of  our  King  into  our  souls 
makes  us  rich.  A  hard  bed  lies  softer,  when 
conscience  smiles,  and  Jesus  Christ  makes  His 
love  to  be  our  pillow.  By-and-bye  when  death 
comes  with  spade  and  pall  and  the  narrow  house, 
then  He  who  hath  redeemed  us  will  draw  our 
deathless  spirit  closely  to  Himself  and  say — 
“Fear  not  !  Thou  art  mine  !  Where  I  am, 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  and  forevermore  !” 

It  seems  strange  that  a  hero  of  the  late  war 
should  find  death  in  a  railway  wreck,  and  it  is 
an  added  shock  that  General  J.  S.  Fullerton, 
brother  to  two  honored  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  of  that  name,  was  a  victim  of  the  Oakland, 
Md.,  disaster.  Sometimes  in  the  dust  and  din 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  divine  hand  or  discern  the 
down-looking  love;  but  if  we  believe  in  God  we 
must  believe  in  special  providence.  What  is  a 
broken  rail  or  a  misplaced  switch  that  He  should 
not  know  it  ?  The  outbreak  of  a  volcano,  the 
cataclysm  that  sucks  down  cities  into  the  dust, 
is  no  more  than  a  thing  that  crushes  out  one 
precious  life.  The  line  of  our  faith-sight  is  not 
deflected  by  comparisons  of  things  that  seem 
great  or  small  as  we  look  at  them.  .“It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  to  him  good  !” 
General  Fullerton  was  a  man  of  fine  culture  and 
high  character,  who  won  confidence,  position 
and  power,  honestly  and  used  them  honorably 
and  well.  The  most  of  his  life  has  been  in  the 
West,  but  he  was  well  known  in  the  East,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  city  where  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  H.  Morgan.  Hie 
wife,  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  of  person  and 
character,  died  several  years  since,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  her  happy  life  and  two  children  are  now 
bereft  of  a  tender  father  also.  From  St.  Louis 
to  London,  the  death  of  General  Fullerton  will 
be  heard  with  sincerest  sorrow. 
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ONCE  MORE  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  NAMES. 

That  poor  deputy  Secretary  of  State !  What  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach  he  has  brought 
upon  himself!  Unknown  though  his  name  is, 
he  is  one  of  those  wretched  beings  who  are 
“damned  to  everlasting  fame.  ”  If  his  miserable 
ghost  could  speak,  I  am  sure  it  would  make  a 
confession  and  a  plea.  Its  confession  would  be, 
“My offence  is  rank;  it  smells  to  heaven  1“  Its 
plea  would  be,  “My  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear  !’’  For  one,  I  am  disposed  to  feel 
that  his  punishment  has  been  over  severe,  and 
to  think  of  him  with  compassion  rather  than 
with  abjurgation.  I  confess  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  very  probable  that  all  those  extraor¬ 
dinary  names  were  given  by  one  man  during  a 
single,  short  term  of  office.  But,  assuming  that 
they  were,  is  it  not  still  possible  for  us  to  relieve 
him,  in  some  measure,  from  the  heavy  weight  of 
condemnation  that  rests  upon  him  ?  If  this  can 
be  done,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  sheer  pity  for 
him,  and  in  simple  fairness  to  him.  And  it 
can  be  done  by  just  recognizing  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  the  sole  criminal  by  any  means ;  that 
he  was  but  particepa  criminia  at  the  worst ; 
that,  in  ail  probability,  he  was  no  more  than 
the  innocent  agent  of  many  others;  that  his  act 
was  but  the  expression  of  that  renaissance  of 
interest  in  classical  studies  which  prevailed  in 
New  York  during  the  early  part  of  this  century; 
that  he  acted,  as  we  all  do,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Zeitgeiat  of  his  time.  I  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  this  opinion  for  many  years ;  and  I 
have  been  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed,  in  it 
by  a  recent  examination  into  the  condition  of 
things  in  other  States. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  opened  Crane’s  Atlas,  and 
took  from  it  the  names  of  seventy- nine  places  in 
New  York,  seventy-seven  in  Ohio,  and  eighty- 
three  in  Pennsylvania.  A  single  look  at  these 
three  lists  is  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  each  list  has  a  character  distinctively 
its  own.  The  character  of  the  names  in  the  New 
York  list  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
names  in  either  the  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  list. 

I  do  not  mean  that  none  of  the  names  in  one 
of  these  lists  are  to  be  found  in  either  of  the 
others.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Of  the 
seventy-nine  names  in  New  York,  thirty-one  are 
found  in  Ohio  also,  and  seventeen  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Of  the  seventy-seven  names  in  Ohio, 
thirty-three  are  found  in  New  York,  and  forty- 
four  in  Pennsylvania.  And  of  the  eighty-three 
names  in  Pennsylvania,  twenty-five  are  found  in 
New  York,  and  twenty-nine  in  Ohio.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  duplication,  and  sometimes  even 
triplication  of  names,  however,  the  names  in 
each  State  have  a  general  character,  which  is 
peculiar  to  that  State,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  names  of  the  other  States. 

For  instance,  the  seven ty-nine  names  in  New 
York  were  drawn  from  ancient  history.  Some 
are  names  of  countries  or  provinces,  as  Apulia, 
Attica,  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia ;  others  are  names 
of  cities,  as  Athens,  Babylon,  Corinth,  Delphi, 
Ilion,  Palmyra,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica ; 
others  are  names  of  historical  personages,  as 
Aurelius,  Camillus,  Cato,  Cicero,  Fabius,  Pom- 
pey,  Ovid,  Scipio,  Solon ;  others  still  are  names 
of  mythical  personages,  as  Aurora,  Bellona, 
Ceres,  Diana,  Medusa,  Oceanus. 

The  seventy-seven  names  in  Ohio  were  taken, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  names  of  the  | 
English  and  Irish  nobility.  For  example,  we 
find  such  names  as  Arlington,  Cardington, 
Darlington,  Huntington,  Wellington,  Ashley, 
Berwick,  Cecil,  Cleves,  Dudley,  Elgin,  Gros- 
venor,  Kilgore,  Radnor,  Sligo,  Stanley,  Tyrone, 
Wales. 

The  eighty-three  names  in  Pennsylvania  were 
drawn,  in  part,  from  the  Bible,  and,  in  part, 
from  the  moral  and  social  virtues.  From  the 
Bible  were  taken  such  names  as  Ararat,  Ebene- 
zer,  Eden,  Eshcol,  Galilee,  Paradise,  Pentecost, 
Uriah,  Zion,  and  a  whole  range  of  “holy 


mounts,’’  such  as  Mt.  Bethel,  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt. 
Hope,  Mt.  Joy,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Mt.  Nebo,  Mt. 
Zion.  From  the  moral  and  social  virtues  were 
taken  such  names  as  Amity,  Candor,  Concord, 
Congruity,  Decorum,  Economy,  Enterprise,  Har¬ 
mony,  Industry,  Intercourse,  Pioneer,  Progress, 
Prosperity,  Reward,  Service,  Sober,  Trust, 
Unity. 

As  we  study  these  lists,  we  recognize  that, 
while  the  inspiration  of  the  names  in  New  York 
was  classical  and  literary,  the  inspiration  of  the 
names  in  Ohio  was  love  and  veneration  for  the 
noble  names  of  the  mother-country,  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  names  in  Pennsylvania  was  Bib¬ 
lical,  or  of  the  moral  and  economic  virtues.  In 
each  State,  the  names  were  dictated  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  prevailing  taste  and  temper  of  the 
people.  Let  us  be  just  to  our  poor  deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  It  is  no  more  fair  for  us  to  revile 
him  for  the  absurd  names  in  New  York  than  it 
would  be  for  a  rabid  democrat  in  Ohio  to  revile 
the  man,  or  men,  who  instigated  the  aristocratic 
names  that  prevail  in  that  State,  or  for  an  in¬ 
fidel  in  Pennsylvania  to  curse  the  man,  or  men, 
who  sprinkled  pious  names  broadcast  over  that 
State.  And,  if  we  ever  feel  our  gorge  rising 
over  such  names  as  Solon  or  Medusa  in  New 
York,  let  us  remember  that  Ohio  has  its  Kilgore 
and  Sligo,  and  Pennsylvania  has  its  Ararat  and 
Uriah.  Stephen  G.  Hopkins. 

POOR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AGAIN. 
Dear  Dr.  Field  :  Now  that  you  and  my  good 
friend.  Dr,  DeWitt,  have  had  your  hour  of  fun 
and  your  screed  against  those  names  in  Central 
New  York,  will  you  make  room  for  a  brief  pro¬ 
test  and  defence  from  an  interested  party  ? 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  child,  those 
much-named  little  towns  had  small  prominence, 
and  were  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  larger  towns.  One  of  them,  Cato, 
was  specially  singled  out,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  as  a  synonym  for  gaueherie  and  lack  of 
aavoir  faire,  and  whenever  anything  was  hope¬ 
lessly  unpresentable  or  ridiculously  out  of  date, 
we  always  remarked  that  it  “looked  as  though  it 
came  out  of  Cato.’’  It  was  our  traditional  Naz¬ 
areth.  No  good  could  come  out  of  it. 

But  then,  there  was  that  other  town  not  far 
from  it,  which  was  overwhelmed^with  that  grand 
old  Indian  name,  Montezuma,  and  which  en¬ 
shrined  some  sort  of  divinity  popularly  known 
as  a  “swamp  angel,’’  who  was  supposed  to  pre¬ 
side  over  its  destinies.  I  think,  but  am  not 
sure,  that  it  stood  upon  the  tip  of  the  church 
spire.  I  never  saw  either  the  swamp  or  the 
angel,  so  I  cannot  describe  them,  and  I  refer  to 
them,  only  to  show  that  a  tine  Indian  name  and 
an  angel  could  not  of  themselves  lift  a  town  to 
any  greater  distinction,  than  that  possessed  bj 
towns  weighted  with  the  lore  of  the  classics. 

And  as  to  Homer,  it  had  in  those  days  an 
academy  worthy  of  its  name,  from  whoso  bare 
little  halls  went  out  men  and  women,  educated, 
reverent  and  pure,  (among  whom  I  am  proud  to 
count  a  dozen  or  more  personal  friends)  to  help 
do  the  world’s  work  in  noble  ways  and  with  lofty 
aims. 

I  doubt  if  the  little  town  had  done  better,  if 
it  had  been  named  “Blue  Hole’’  or  “Dead 
Man’s  Gulch.’’  Perhaps  Mauch  Chunk,  or 
Podunk  might  have  helped  it  somewhat.  Or 
possibly  North,  South,  East  or  West  Smithville 
or  Smithville  Center  might  have  raised  it  to  the 
dizzy  heights  of  New  England  or  New  Jersey 
aesthetics.  But  there  is  serious  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  if  it  could  have  been  saved  to  nobler 
things  even  by  Manhattanville  or  Cassopolis. 
Caaaopolia  !  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  At  least 
the  New  York  names  didn’t  have  a  Greek  tail 
to  such  a  weighty,  ornamental,  eminently  re¬ 
spectable  American  body  ! 

But  you  are  wondering  how  I  am  an  interested 
party. 

I  do  not  like  to  abuse  that  little  top-knot  of 
disclaiming  pride  that  sits  so  jauntily  upon  the 


head  of  our  revered  Princeton  Professor,  (though 
I  am  glad  to  get  in  a  little  jab  at  him  for  leav¬ 
ing  our  own  theological  shrine)  but  if  his  kins¬ 
man  Simeon  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
names  it  is  almost  certain  that  Simeon’s  brother 
Moses,  did  have  part  in  the  fray.  (Moees  and 
Simeon  I  By  the  way,  there  must  have  been  a 
DeWitt  father  back  who  had  his  own  ideas  about 
names  I)  > 

And  I  would  not  check  any  man’s  fun.  There 
isn’t  enough  in  the  world  to  go  around.  But  I 
am  almost  sure  you  will  feel  mortified  when  you 
know  that  you  have  been  poking  fun  at  my 
grandfather,  and  at  his  classical  attainments 
and  achievements  I  But  do  not  take  it  too  much 
to  heart, 'and  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  as  ’twas 
told  to  me. 

My  grandfathr.  Colonel  John  L.  Hardenbergh 
and  Moees  DeWitt  made  the  surveys  of  all  that 
region,  when^it  was  a  forest  almost  untrodden, 
except  by  the  feet  of  Indians  and  traders.  I 
have  heard  my  grandmother  tell  of  the  Indian 
huts  that  surrounded  the  little  house  they  first 
set  up  as  pioneers  of  the  coming  civilization, 
and  how  at  any  moment  an  Indian  face  might 
be  seen  peering  in  at  door  or  window.  My 
grandfather’s  journal  was  a  thrilling  record  of 
the  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  that  long  survey. 

These  two  surveyors  made  a  map  of  each  town¬ 
ship  as  it  was  laid  out,  and  afterward  Colonel 
Hardenbergh  and  his  brother  Abram  made  a 
large  map  of  the  whole  district  surveyed,  which 
has  been  pronouned  by  competent  authority  to 
be  the  beet  and  most  complete  map  made  in 
those  days,  and  one  which  settled  all  disputes  as 
to  localities  of  towns  or  villages.  Many  of  these 
papers  we  have  still  in  possession,  but  the  large 
map  was  presented  to  the  Cayuga  County  His¬ 
torical  Society,  that  it  might  be  properly  pre¬ 
served. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  family  traditions 
that  Colonel  Hardenbergh  and  Moses  DeWitt 
were  responsible  for  the  names  through  that  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Indian  names  of  lakes  and  rivers  and 
such  villages  as  already  existed,  were  mostly  re¬ 
tained.  But  naturally,  the  townships  must 
have  ’new  names,  and  as  natu>'ally,  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  question,  being  more  familiar  with  their 
well-thumbed  classics  than  with  the  Indian  dia¬ 
lects,  turned  to  their  books  for  dignified  names. 
They  took  them  whole,  as  they  found  them. 
They  were  not  acquainted  then  with  such  locali¬ 
ties  as  “Gravel-Pit  Switch’’  and  “Poverty 
Flats.’’  And  they  were  not  Anglomaniacs,  so 
they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  aes¬ 
thetic  names  as  “Upper  Wallop,’’  “Wookey, ’’ 
“Slough”  and  “Ninney.  ”  Also  perhaps  they 
thought  that,  as  the  old  classic  towns  had  been 
revived  in  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  etc.,  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  old  inhabitants  and  heroes  of 
such  towns  should  have  their  chance  too.  And 
if  we  perpetuate  the  names  of  modern  heroes 
like  Lincoln  and  Grant,  only  belittling  them  by 
the  addition  of  “ville,”  “burg,”  “run”  or 
“point, ”  why  are  not  the  heroes  of  the  olden 
time,  dear  to  every  schoolboy’s  heart,  quite  as 
worthy  of  being  remembered  ?  At  least  it  was 
dignified,  if  we  grant  it  a  bit  pedantic,  and  a 
boy  might  grow  up  with  a  little  higher  thought 
than  if  he  belonged  to  “Tombstone,”  “Dutch 
Neck,”  “Codfish  Pond”  or  “North  Rehoboth. ” 

And  at  least  also  it  betokened  acquaintance 
with  the  best  of  classic  literature,  and  what 
matters  it  whether  a  hero  lived  fifty  years  ago, 
or  five  hundred  ?  Hie  name  is  as  worth  perpet¬ 
uating  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

So  now,  dear  doctors  both,  I  submit  the  case, 
and  “if  you  are  very  sorry.  I’ll  forgive  you,” 
and  will  not  insist  on  your  changing  your  dpin 
ions  for  mine.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  stan 
by  the  family  traditions  and  the  high-soundin 
old  Greek  and  Latin  names.  K.  H.  J. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  DELICIOUS  CONTRAST  BETWEEN 
CREED  AND  PRACTICE. 

It  is  good  for  us  now  and  then  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  past.  To  open  an  old  letter,  that  was 
written  at  the  beginning  of  this  Century,  is  like 
hearing  a  voice  from  the  grave,  which  comes  to 
us  with  an  admonition  of  wisdom,  all  the  more 
impressive  from  the  fact  that  the  voice  has  long 
been  silent.  A  letter  of  this  kind  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  publication,  which  has  a  double  inter¬ 
est  :  from  the  date  and  from  the  writer :  since  it 
was  written  in  1805,  by  Dr.  Stephen  West  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
church  for  sixty  years — forty  of  which  were  in 
the  last  century,  and  twenty  in  this — a  period 
which  covered  three  wars — the  old  French  war, 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  W'ar  with 
England,  that  lasted  from  1812  to  1815.  A  fur¬ 
ther  interest  it  has  to  us  from  the  fact  that  this 
ministry  of  sixty  years  spanned  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  pastorate  of  Jonathan  Eldwards  and 
that  of  the  father  of  the  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

But  greater  than  all  to  give  interest  to  the 
letter  is  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  wit : 
the  proper  treatment  of  those  who  have  been  ex¬ 
communicated  from  the  church,  in  which  the 
venerable  writer  draws  the  line  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  viz;  that  while  “we  are  to  offer  them  all 
the  relief  in  our  power  when  they  are  in  dis¬ 
tress,  ”  and  “to  pity  them  and  pray  for  them” — 
yet,  continues  the  good  old  man  :  “I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Scriptures  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  to  be  treated  with  neglect;  that  Christians 
are  to  have  no  unnecessary  intercourse  or  so¬ 
ciety  with  them:  that  they  are  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  no  familiarity  with  them,  not  so  much  as 
sitting  down  and  eating  with  them  at  common 
meals.''  (!!!)  This  is  strong  language,  but  the 
writer  was  a  master  in  Israel,  a  teacher  of  the- 
ology,  and  he  defends  it  by  a  long  and  labored 
argument  which  our  readers  will  find  on  page  9. 
Into  this  argument  we  do  not  intend  to  enter, 
but  only  to  put  it  alongside  of  his  own  personal 
habit. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  good  old  man  wrote 
in  all  sincerity;  that  he  fully  believed  that  ex¬ 
communicated  persons  were  not  only  under  the 
censure  of  the  church,  but  under  the  curse  of 
God ;  but  the  sternness  of  his  logic  was  some¬ 
what  in  confiict  with  the  gentleness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  of  which  we  have  the  most 
direct  and  positive  testimony. 

The  site  of  Stockbridge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Housa tonic,  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  seat  of  a  mission  on  the  border,  where  John 
Sergeant  was  an  apostle  to  the  Indians  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  as  truly  as  John  Eliot  had 
been  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  a  hundred  years 
before. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war  the  most  noted 
family  was  that  of  Judge  Sedgwick,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  and 
the  friend  of  Washington,  who  had  invited  him 
into  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
after  the  retirement  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
He  was  the  great  man  of  the  town  and  the  leader 
of  the  old  colonial  society  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Of  course  such  a  man  as  a  neighbor,  with 
his  distinguished  family,  was  a  great  attraction 
to  a  man  who,  though  somewhat  of  a  recluse, 
was  a  scholar,  and  alive  to  all  that  was  going 
on  in  those  days  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the 
New— for  it  was  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 

But  how  was  Dr.  West  to  get  along  with  the 
fact  that  Judge  Sedgwick  and  all  his  family 
were  Unitarians  ?  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  Dr.  Channing  was  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  fascination, 
not  only  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  but 
from  his  singular  sweetness  and  his  devotion  to 


truth.  On  a  visit  to  England,  he  met  Coleridge, 
who  described  him  in  a  sentence  by  saying: 
“He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
love.  ”  As  he  became  a  leader  of  thought  in  Bos¬ 
ton  there  was  a  great  falling  away  from  the  stern 
orthodoxy  of  New  England — a  defection  in  which 
Judge  Sedgwick  and  all  his  family  took  part. 
Of  course  they  withdrew  from  the  communion 
of  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  for  they  were  not 
of  a  disingenuousness  to  conceal  their  faith. 

But  how  did  this  affect  their  relations  with  their 
old  minister?  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  every  man, 
high  or  low,  who  departed  from  the  faith,  was  to 
him  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican  !  Did  he  follow 
his  own  advice  to  “refrain  from  any  unnecessary 
intercourse”  with  those  who,  if  they  had  not  been 
excommunicated  from  the  church, had  done  what 
might  be  regarded  as  even  worse,  in  withdrawing 
from  its  communion  ?  Did  the  preacher  im¬ 
mediately  cut  off  all  relations  with  the  Judge 
and  his  family,  “allowing  no  familiarities  with 
them,  not  so  much  as  sitting  down  and  eating 
with  them?”  On  the  contrary,  he  showed  that 
his  heart  was  better  than  his  head,  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  continued  as  before.  As 
to  this  I  do  not  speak  at  random,  but  from  what 
was  told  me  by  the  daughter  of  Judge  Sedgwick, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  con¬ 
tributed,  along  with  Irving  and  Cooper,  to  the 
beginnings  of  American  literature.  It  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  things  in  her  memory — the  rela¬ 
tion  of  her  father  to  the  old  Puritan  minister, 
who,  as  she  described  him,  was  small  in  person, 
(but  very  neat  in  his  attire,  which  was  that  of 
the  old  style,  with  short  breeches,  knee-buckles, 
and  three  cornered  hat, )  but  who  had  a  certain 
grace  and  dignity  of  manner  that  belonged  to  the 
gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  She  said  that 
never  did  a  Monday  morning  pass  that  he  did 
not  come  down  from  the  hill  to  visit  her  father. 
She  described  him  as  he  entered  the  room ;  how 
he  bowed  to  the  Judge  and  bowed  to  the  ladies, 
and  put  his  gold-headed  cane  in  the  corner,  and 
then  took  his  seat  before  the  fire  for  the  conver¬ 
sation,  in  which  they  discussed  all  the  events  of 
the  day,  each  giving  and  receiving  his  opinions 
and  so  contributing  to  enlarge  the  range  of  vision 
of  the  other.  Could  there  be  a  more  beautiful 
eight  than  that  of  these  two  old  men,  each  im¬ 
parting  his  observations  of  the  outside  world, 
recalling  the  great  events  of  the  century  that 
had  just  closed,  and  his  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
century  that  was  opening  to  their  view.  Was  not 
this  better  than  standing  off  at  a  distance — the 
judge  looking  upon  the  minister  as  a  small  man 
in  every  sense,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  creed ;  while 
the  minister  looked  upon  the  judge  as  an  unbe¬ 
liever,  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel  ?  .  H.  M.  F. 

There  is  nothing  like  stirring  up  our  readers 
in  that  which  concerns  themselves.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  selec¬ 
tion  of  names  that  are  sprinkled  over  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  a  sort  of  higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy  mixture  of  names  sacred  and  profane,  but 
chiefiy  classic,  that  was  so  absurd  as  to  be 
a  refiection  upon  the  man  of  the  last  century,  a 
general  surveyor  by  the  name  of  DeWitt,  to 
whom  it  had  been  ascribed — an  imputation 
which  seemed  to  reflect  so  much  on  his  good 
sense  that  our  friend.  Professor  DeWitt  of 
Princeton,  made  haste  to  repudiate  the  impeach¬ 
ment,  a  denial  that  we  published  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction,  but  only  to  be  told  now  that  if  the 
said  surveyor  did  not  select  the  names — his 
brother  did,  so  that  it  was  all  in  the  family. 
But  we  have  said  all  we  had  to  say  in  simply 
calling  attention  to  the  matter,  which  is  by  no 
means  insignificant.  The  record  of  the  past  is  a 
lesson  for  the  time  to  come :  nor  must  we  belittle 
it,  else  by-and  bye  we  shall  have  some  miner  or 
prospector  trying  to  distinguish  the  spot  where 
he  was  first  to  drive  his  stake,  by  calling  it 
Lucifer  or  Beelzebub  ! 


THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  taken  The  Evangelist 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  but  I  never  have 
read  an  article  in  it  with  so  much  pleasure  as 
your  letter  from  Washington  in  the  last  number. 

I  bad  almost  despaired  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  economic  matters.  I  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  organizing  meetings  to  consider  such 
problems  in  New  York.  You  can  always  count 
on  a  dozen  Episcopal  clergymen  from  the  Bishop 
down ;  there  are  several  Catholic  priests  to  be 
depended  on ;  among  the  Baptists  we  have 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Ranschenbusch ;  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Abbott  represents  Congregationalism ;  but 
where  is  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  appreciates  the  fact  that  Christ 
made  some  references  to  rich  and  poor,  which 
have  any  application  to-day  ?  And  indeed,  in 
looking  over  the  country,  the  only  prominent 
name  which  occurs  to  me  among  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  are  awake  to  these  truths  is  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  Chicago. 

The  contrast  in  Great  Britain  between  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  and  that 
I  of  Scotland  in  these  matters  is  very  striking. 

What  an  opportunity  The  Evangelist  has  to 
stir  up  the  dry  bones  in  this  respect  I  It  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Gospel  and 
no  one  could  criticise  such  a  course.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “unearned  increment”  is  indeed  not 
only  a  moral  but  a  religious  question.  Bishop 
Huntington  and  not  a  few  other  clergymen  fully 
accept  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George.  The  only 
way  to  avert  a  civil  revolution  is  for  men  of 
property  to  think  honestly  and  freely  on  these 
subjects,  and  is  it  not  the  Church’s  duty  to 
urge  them  to  do  this  ?  Yours  truly, 

Ernest  H.  Crosby. 

We  appreciate  fully  this  kind  judgment  of  so 
competent  an  observer,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  not 
quite  just  to  accept  praise  at  the  expense  of  our 
Presbyterian  brethren,  who,  if  they  are  not  so 
much  known  to  the  public  as  some  in  other  de¬ 
nominations,  have  not  only  at  times — but  at  all 
times — upon  their  minds  and  hearts,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor.  Bishop  Potter  has  indeed  set  us 
a  noble  example,  of  which  we  are  proud  for  the 
honor  of  our  common  Christianity.  In  the  sev¬ 
enty  millions  of  the  American  people,  there  is  not 
a  better  man,  nor  a  better  Christian.  By  the 
necessity  of  his  position  thrown  among  the  rich, 
he  never  forgets  the  humble  and  the  poor.  God 
bless  him,  and  grant  that  his  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  earth ;  that  he  may  live,  not  only  to 
build  his  great  Cathedral,  but  to  help  in  recon¬ 
structing  American  society,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  more  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
In  our  Presbyterian  organization  no  minister 
occupies  a  position  of  such  eminence  over  his 
brethren  as  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  but  wo  can 
assure  our  correspondent  that  many  of  our  city 
pastors  are  as  deeply  concerned  for  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  as  any  man  can  be. 

Bishop  Huntington,  our  correspondent  tells 
us,  goes  farther  still,  and  accepts  the  doctrines 
of  Henry  George.  But  it  does  not  do  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  mere  sentiment  in  this  matter. 
A  few  years  since  the  editor  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review  arranged  for  a  meeting  between 
Henry  George  and  the  late  David  Dudley  Field, 
which  was  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  after 
being  revised  by  both  parties,  was  published  in 
The  Review,  and  afterwards  in  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Field’s  collected  works.  We  have  it  before 
us  now,  and  while  the  socialist  scheme  is  very 
fascinating  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  the  point 
of  argument,  in  our  judgment  it  is  nowhere. 
Hence  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
all  these  matters  it  is  better  to  go  slow,  and  not 
to  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  society  by  experi¬ 
ments  which,  though  meant  for  go^,  may  end 
in  ruin.  This  we  say  by  way  of  caution,  but 
not  to  discourage  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
subject.  Let  all  good  men  and  wise  men  think 
over  it  and  pray  over  it,  in  the  hope  that 
another  century  may  show  a  better  ordered  state 
of  society  than  this  ! 


March  25,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


MRS.  HENRY  FOWLER. 

Who  can  explain  the  subtle  association  of 
names  with  mental  impressions  ?  with  beauty  of 
person,  ease  of  manners,  or  force  of  character  ? 
These  traits  run  in  families,  so  that  we  cannot 
see  the  one  without  its  recalling  the  other.  A 
friendship  formed  in  childhood  may  last  for  a 
life  time;  even  though  there  be  no  meeting  for 
a  quarter  or  half  a  century,  the  impression  re¬ 
mains.  One  of  the  earliest  names  that  I  heard 
in  my  early  days  was  that  of  Fowler,  and  it  is 
one  that  will  remain  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 
In  my  native  village  there  was  a  physician  of 
that  name,  whose  home  had  a  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tion  as  there  were  in  it  those  of  my  own  age. 
The  dear  mother  had  a  peculiar  sweetness  that 
she  gave  to  all  her  children.  She  was  a  Dewey, 
of  kin  with  the  Deweys  of  Pittsfield  and  the 
Benedicts  of  Burlington,  Vermont.  Her  brother. 
Professor  Dewey,  was  one  of  the  famous  teachers 
of  that  day,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Professor  at 
Williams  College,  when  Dr.  Griffin  was  the 
President,  and  from  there  removed  to  Rochester 
in  Western  New  York.  A  generation  afterwards 
the  son  of  Dr.  Fowler  of  Stockbridge,  who  had 
entered  the  ministry,  was  settled  in  Auburn, 
and  was  there  married  to  the  daughter  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewey,  by  which  the  two  Berkshire  fami¬ 
lies  were  brought  together  in  a  most  happy 
union,  which  continued  till  bis  death  some  years 
since,  after  which  Mrs.  Fowler  removed  to 
Buffalo,  to  make  a  home  for  her  three  children, 
Chester  Dewey,  Francis,  and  William  P.  Fow¬ 
ler,  Here  she  lived  for  twelve  years,  and  fell 
asleep  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  leaving  to  her 
children  the  precious  memory  of  a  life  devoted 
to  their  happiness. 

After  a  brief  service  in  Buffalo,  the  remains 
were  taken  to  Auburn,  where  the  next  day  there 
was  a  service  in  the  Central  Church,  in  which 
the  beloved  Henry  Fowler  had  preached  for 
so  many  years,  and  where  a  tablet  bears  tribute 
to  his  devotion  and  his  usefulness.  The  large 
attendance  bore  witness  to  the  loving  remem¬ 
brance  and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by 
all.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Palmer  and  the  bearers  were  from 
among  those  who  had  been  associated  with  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  for  many  years,  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  among  its  organizers,  after  which  all  that 
was  mortal  was  borne  to  the  beautiful  Fort 
Hill  Cemetery,  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  hus¬ 
band  of  her  youth,  to  awake  at  last  to  another 
life  in  which  there  will  be  no  sorrow  and  no 
separation.  H.  M.  F. 

The  friends  of  Dr,  Herrick  Johnson,  who  are 
literally  without  number,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that,  as  the  result  of  a  year  of  rest,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  restored,  so  that  he  has  resumed  his  du¬ 
ties  in  McCormick  Seminary,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  students,  as  well  as  his  brother  professors. 
This  complete  recovery,  we  must  believe,  is 
partly  due  to  his  admirable  wife,  who  has 
watched  over  him  with  most  loving  and  con¬ 
stant  care,  and  whose  pen  has  not  lost  its  cun¬ 
ning,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  contri¬ 
bution,  both  witty  and  wise,  which  she  makes 
to  the  pleasant  discussion  in  regard  to  the  names 
of  Central  and  Western  New  York. 

The  school  for  Christian  Workers  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  determined  upon  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  its  curriculum,  and  as  more  suited  to 
its  purpose  to  take  the  name  “Bible  Normal  Col¬ 
lege.’’  It  is  sought  to  further  specialize  the 
course,  as  experience  and  an  intense  desire  for 
the  best  results  •  may  dictate.  The  Physical 
Department  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  missionary  instruction  advanced. 
To  this  end  a  new  professor,  George  E.  Dawson, 
a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  and  one 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  has  been  secured  to  devote  himself  es¬ 
pecially  to  educational  psychology,  pedagogy  and 
sociology  .Like  so  many  excellent  and  expanding 
institutions,  this  College  needs  additional  en¬ 
dowment. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  PRAYER. 

This  year  brings  us  round  to  the  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Fulton-street  Daily  Noon  Prayer 
Meeting.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fine  old  North  Reformed  Church, 
that  lifted  its  tall  spire  at  the  corner  of  William 
and  Fulton  streets,  on  September  23d,  1857. 
When,  about  ten  years  later,  the  church  was  taken 
down  and  the  site  devoted  to  business,  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  become  known  far  and  wide  in  the 
Christian  world.  Several  volumes  of  profitable 
history  and  incident  grew  out  of  these  meetings 
during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  the  one 
beet  known  being  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Irenaeus 
Prime. 

As  it  had  become  too  great  a  means  of  good, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  to  be  perpetuated, 
the  Collegiate  Consistory  at  once  let  it  be  known 
that  the  Daily  Meeting  would  be  provided  for, 
notwithstanding  the  demolition  of  the  church 
where  it  had  its  birth:  and  accordingly  a  suita¬ 
ble  chapel  was  built  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  former  church,  fronting  on  Pulton  street  at 
No.  113.  Acceess  is  also  convenient  from  the 
North  side  of  the  block  at  58  Ann  street.  And 
here  the  Meeting  has  continued  at  noon  of  every 
secular  day  until  this  present,  and  until  it  has 
become  the  most  historic  of  all  our  modern 
gatherings  for  prayer.  And  a  blessing  bas  gone 
along  with  it  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Lanphier,  the  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  as  its  chief  origina¬ 
tor  and  promoter.  His  voice  was  sometimes 
heard  in  devout  supplication,  but  he  appeared 
chiefiy  as  the  leader  in  the  worshipful  and  spir¬ 
ited  singing  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
meeting.  In  the  course  of  forty  years  a  man 
passes  from  his  prime  to  old  age,  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  a  younger  man  has  taken  the 
part  so  long  and  so  worthily  filled  by  Mr.  Lan¬ 
phier,  yet  he  still  remains  with  us,  and  hopes  to 
participate  in  the  coming  fortieth  anniversary. 
Very  naturally  some  of  those  cognizant  of  his 
long  and  devoted  services  as  missionary  and 
leader  have  thought  the  coming  occasion  an 
opportune  one  to  manifest  the  esteem  and  love 
which  is  so  widely  felt  for  this  truly  venerable 
and  saintly  man,  a  portrait  of  whom  will  be 
fitly  placed  in  the  chapel  as  a  memorial  for  all 
time  to  come.  An  invitation  has  been  sent  to 
all  who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  share  in  the  preparation  of  such  memori¬ 
als  as  will  fittingly  honor  the  work,  the  place, 
and  the  founder. 

To  this  end  contributions  of  whatever  amount 
are  now  in  order  from  all  interested  in  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  who  would  perpetuate  it  to  another 
generation.  Drafts  or  money  orders  sent  to  C. 
F.  Cutter,  Superintendent,  113  Fulton  street. 
New  York,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

The  Rev,  Charles  C.  Carr  of  Horseheads,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  ill  and  much  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  past  three  months.  He  however  was  able 
to  send  to  The  Evangelist,  under  his  own  hand, 
as  for  fifty  years  past,  the  announcement  of  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung, 
and  this  on  his  85th  birthday,  March  22d.  Mr. 
Carr  began  hie  highly  useful  ministry  in  March, 
1841.  He  is  now  very  feeble  in  body  but  strong 
and  buoyant  in  Christian  hope. 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  A.B.  (Harvard), 
is  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 
Having  had  much  experience  in  summer  outings 
with  boys,  be  wishes  to  undertake  the  care  of 
one  or  more  boys,  and  will  adapt  his  plans  to 
meet  their  needs  and  wishes.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Henry  Russell  Talbot,  3  Law¬ 
rence  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  He  refers  to  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Dean  George  Hodges,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
H.  Dana. 


Dr.  Pentecost’s  last  days  at  Marylebone,  Lon¬ 
don,  were  very  stirring.  At  a  gathering  of  the 
congregation  to  take  leave  of  him  as  their  pastor, 
parting  gifts  were  made  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pente¬ 
cost,  including  a  richly  wrought  silver  tea  and 
coffee  service,  an  album  and  address,  a  gold 
watch,  and  a  purse  for  the  Doctor’s  library. 
Lord  Kinnaird  presided,  and  the  presentations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sully,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wild  and  Mr.  John  Paton. 
An  address  was  delivered  b}  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton, 
moderator  of  the  Marylebone  Session.  Dr.  Pen¬ 
tecost  returned  thanks,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  hundreds  pressed  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  The  occasion  was  an  ovation, 
tearful  and  joyful  by  turns.  Dr.  Pentecost 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  14th,  and 
sailed  for  New  York  on  the  18th.  He  purposely 
took  the  slow  steamer  Mohawk,  insuring  him 
and  his  family  a  dozen  days’  rest  on  the  ocean 
before  reaching  New  York.  He  expects  to  begin 
his  labors  in  Yonkers  on  the  Sunday  after  next, 
the  4th  of  April. 

Elder  Kane  of  Chicago  elsewhere  holds  out  a 
very  alluring  prospect  to  those  who  have  tha  good 
fortune  to  be  named  as  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly.  They  are  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  a  perfection  and  comfort  not  attain¬ 
able  at  Saratoga  or  anywhere  else,  save  at 
Winona,  Indiana.  This  being  so,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fall  in  with  further  intimations  from 
the  same  quarter,  relative  to  the  presiding  oflScer 
of  this  our  most  august  body.  Suppose  they 
give  us  an  Elder  for  Moderator  I  Surely  we 
ministers  will  not  rebel  against  it.  And  what 
is  more  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept  one  from  the 
West.  Elder  Kane  himself  would  make  a  capital 
presiding  ofiScer ;  or  Elder  Gray  of  tfie  same 
city;  or  Elder  Handy  of  Cleveland;  or  last,  (but 
the  Good  Book  tells  us  that  there  is  a  last  that 
shall  be  first  !)  Elder  Harrison  of  Indianapolis  ! 

♦ 

AUBUBN  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABT. 

The  seventy-seventh  annual  catalogue  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary,  just  issued,  shows  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  in  a  very  fiourishing  condition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  120  students  have  been  in  attend¬ 
ance,  the  largest  number  yet  reached.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  generous  gifts  have  been  received  within 
the  year,  but  there  is  need  of  still  further  help 
to  meet  the  necessities  arising  from  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance.  The  Seminary  appeals 
with  confidence  to  those  who  believe  in  “The 
Auburn  Plan,’’  to  help  make  that  plan  effective. 
And  no  Seminary  deserves  better  of  the  church 
than  Auburn. 

Commencement  exercises  begin  this  year  on 
May  4th.  The  annual  sermon  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Missionary  Inquiry  will  be  preached  on 
that  day  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 
of  New  York.  The  Alumni  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  May  5th,  and  the  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  The  Alumni  dinner  will  be  served 
on  Thursday,  May  6th,  and  on  that  evening 
President  Booth  will  present  the  diplomas  to  the 
graduating  class  of  forty- six  men. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Purity,  will  be  held  Monday,  29th  inst.,  at  8 
P.M.,  in  the  Madison-avenue  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  corner  of  Sixtieth  street  (Dr. 
Longacre,  pastor).  Addresses  will  be  given  by 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  F.  De- 
Costa,  D.D.,  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Dr.  Harriet  C. 
Keating,  Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin  and  others,  and 
good  music  will  be  furnished  by  a  quartette 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Llewelyn 
Ewell.  E.  B.  Grannis,  President.  Isaac  N. 
Miller,  Corresponding  Secretary,  ofifice,  33  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  city. 
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PRE-ABRAHAMIC  CHR0N0L06T. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  “Penta¬ 
teuch  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  *’  Professor  Qreen  gave  an  unanswera¬ 
ble  reply  to  the  chronological  objection  to  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis.  The  argument,  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  exhaustive  form,  is  presented  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1890. 

The  commonly  accepted  Biblical  chronology  of 
Usher  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
no  omissions  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis ;  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  numerical  data  give  a  complete 
chronology  of  the  period  from  Adam  to  Abra¬ 
ham.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  prima  facie  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  record.  It  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  incorrect ;  if  so,  the  chronology  of  Usher 
may  be  incorrect  and  yet  the  record  in  Genesis 
authentic. 

In  interpreting  the  pre-Abrahamic  genealogies 
in  question  two  important  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind — first,  that  in  the  genealogical  phrase¬ 
ology  of  Scripture  the  expressions  “to  beget,” 
“to  bear”  and  “son”  are  not  restricted  to 
immediate  offspring,  but  are  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  direct,  it  may  be  remote,  descend¬ 
ant;  second,  that  post- Abraham ic  genealogies 
are  frequently  incomplete  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  omissions. 

Of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  to  which  attention  is  called  by  Dr.  Green 
the  following  for  our  purpose  will  suffice: 

1.  The  forty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  < 
“the  names  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  which 
came  into  Egypt.”  After  mentioning  the  sons, 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of  Zilpah,  it  is 
added  (v.  18):  “These  are  the  eons  of  Zilpah 
which  she  bare  unto  Jacob.” 

2.  The  genealogy  of  Moses  is  given  in  Ex.  vi. 
17,  18,  20;  Num.  xxvi.  57-59;  1  Chron.  vi.  13, 
also  xxiii.  6,  12,  13.  In  each  case  but  four  gen¬ 
erations  are  mentioned  from  Jacob  to  Moses, 
namely,  Jacob,  Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Moses, 
while  1  Chron.  vii.  23-27,  gives  eleven  genera¬ 
tions  between  Jacob  and  Joshua.  Moreover, 
Kohath,  apparently  the  grandfather  of  Moses, 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  11,  as  one  of  the 
seventy  who  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Now 
the  entire  age  of  Kohath  was  133  years,  of 
Amram  137,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
Moses  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Without  any 
reduction  for  the  age  of  Kohath  when  he  came 
into  Egypt,  and  for  the  periods  when  father  and 
son  would  be  contemporary,  the  aggregate  of  the 
figures  just  mentioned  is  but  350,  whereas  “the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
was  430  years.  ”  (Gen.  xii.  40.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  repeated  genealogy  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  character  in  Old  Testament  history  is 
not  complete;  at  the  same  time  there  jS  no  inti¬ 
mation  in  the  record  of  any  omission. 

3.  According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  6,  12,  19, 
Jeriah  was  “the  son  of  Hebron,”  “the  son  of 
Kohath,”  who  came  down  with  his  father  Levi 
and  grandfather  Jacob  into  Egypt;  and  yet  it  is 
stated  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  31,  that  Jerijah 
(Jeriah,  for  the  names  are  identical)  was  “chief 
among  the  Hebronites,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  David.” 

4.  According  to  1  Chron.  xxvi.  24,  “Shebuel, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  was  ruler 
of  the  treasures,”  in  the  reign  of  David.  Now 
Gershom  was  born  when  Moses  was  still  in 
Midian  (Ex.  ii.  22)  and  was  an  adult  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  and  we  learn  from  1  Kings, 
VI.  1,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  480  years. 

5.  The  genealogy  of  Ezra  in  1  Chron.  vi.  3-14. 
mentions  twenty-two  generations  between  Aaron 
and  Ezra.  His  genealogy  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Ezra  (vii.  1-5)  mentions  but  sixteen  genera¬ 
tions. 

6.  Matt.  i.  1.  “Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  eon  of  Abraham.” 


7.  Matt.  i.  8.  “Joram  begat  Ozias  (Uzziah).” 
The  complete  fact  is,  Uzziah  was  the  son  of 
Amaziah,  who  was  the  eon  of  Joram — that  is, 
Joram  “begat”  his  great-grandson. 

8.  Matt.  i.  11.  “Joeias  begat  Jechonias.  ” 
The  complete  fact  is,  Jechonias  was  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  who  was  the  son  of  Josiah — that  is, 
Joeias  “begat”  his  grandson. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  other  similar  illus¬ 
trations  of  poet-Abrahamic  genealogical  phrase¬ 
ology,  Dr.  Green  asks  “whether  the  genealogies 
of  Gen.  V.  and  xi.  are  necessarily  to  be  Consid¬ 
ered  as  complete  and  embracing  all  the  links  in 
the  line  of  descent  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  from 
Shem  to  Abraham.”  His  answer  is:  “The 
analogy  of  Scripture  genealc^ies  is  decidedly 
against  such  a  supposition.”  “When  it  is 
said  ‘Enosh  lived  ninety  years  and  begat 
Kenan,’  the  well-established  usage  of  the  word 
‘begat’  makes  this  statement  equally  true 
whether  Kenan  was  an  immediate  or  a  remote 
descendant  of  Enosh.”  “If  recently  discovered 
indications  of  the  antiquity  of  man  shall,  when 
carefully  inspected  and  thoroughly  weighed, 
demonstrate  all  that  any  have  imagined  they 
might  demonstrate,  they  will  simply  show  that 
the  popular  chronology  is  based  on  a  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  that  a  select  and  partial  regis¬ 
ter  of  ante-Abrahamic  names  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  complete  one.”  “The  Scriptures  furnish 
no  data  for  chronological  computation  prior  to 
the  life  of  Abraham.”  John  T.  Duffield. 
Princkton,  March  10th,  1807. 

DB.  HENRT  PRESERVED  SMITH’S  EECTITRES. 

The  lectures  on  the  Ely  foundation  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  recognized  at 
once  *rom  the  syllabus  given  below  of  the  final 
ones  delivered  thisj  week,  as  a  distinct  and 
rich  contribution  to  the  public  intelligence  no 
less  than  to  the  scholarship  of  to-day.  We 
have  nowhere  found  so  fair  and  so  full  an  ex¬ 
position  of  Mahomet’s  teaching,  with  such  sim¬ 
ple  end  lucid  unfolding  of  the  secret  working  of 
that  wonderful  mind  which  set  the  Arabian 
world  on  fire  and  projected  its  religious  faith 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  midst  of  our  era  with 
a  force  which  twelve  hundred  years  have  not 
seemingly  abated.  The  mystery  of  the  tremendous 
sweep  of  Mohammedanism,  is  apparently  solved 
when  one  sees  how  much  of  our  Christian  system 
of  truth  is  held  in  solution  within  it.  “Islam” 
is  a  faith  in  many  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  it  is  so  strongly  set  over  against 
heathenism,  so  sharply  contrasted  with  the  vague 
and  tantalizing  theories  and  dreams  of  priests 
and  philosophers,  by  the  semi-Biblical  Koran, 
that  the  eager  spirits  of  an  oriental  race  made 
more  of  it  possibly  than  it  deserved  and  yet 
enough  to  revolutionize  the  then  known  world. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Dr.  Smith’s  knowl¬ 
edge  is  exact  and  exhaustive  and  his  diction 
lucid  and  popular  in  the  best  sense,  free  from 
technicality  and  instinct  with  intelligence  and 
full  of  practical  wisdom. 

Two  lectures  of  the  course,  viz.  :  Lecture  VI — 
“The  Service  of  God,”  and  the  concluding  one 
“Church  and  State,”  were  given  at  the  Semin¬ 
ary  the  present  week.  The  syllabus  of  the 
seventh  gives  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  importance 
and  richness  of  the  topics  of  the  whole  series  of 
lectures : 

Allah  and  the  Gods.  The  ideal  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  Islam  an  ethical  religion.  The  believer  a 
servant.  No  distinction  between  ritual  and 
ethics.  Sacrifice  and  pilgrimage.  Biblical  anal¬ 
ogies.  Fasting.  Clean  and  unclean.  Separa¬ 
tion  from  Judaism.  Worship.  Its  importance. 
Danger  of  formalism.  Ethics  in  advance  of 
heathenism.  Suppression  of  idolatry.  Apostasy 
forbidden.  The  Decalogue.  Brotherhood  of 
believers.  Biblical  analogies.  Slavery.  Honor 
to  parents.  Marriage  and  divorce.  Legislation 
affected  by  the  Prophet’s  experience.  Conclu¬ 
sion. 


The  topics  of  the  eighth  and  concluding  lec¬ 
ture  are  as  follows : 

The  custom  of  the  desert.  Tribal  society  crys¬ 
tallizing.  Nucleus  furnished  by  Mohammed. 
Conditions  at  Medina.  Strength  of  Islam.  The 
Theocracy.  Old  Testament  analogies.  The 
sacred  war.  Rapid  growth  of  Islam.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  toleration.  Religion  the  foundation  of 
the  State.  The  Caliphs.  Divine  right.  The 
right  of  property.  OIJ  Testament  precedent. 
Review  of  the  series.  Results  obtained.  Power 
of  the  truth.  Defects  and  excellencies  of  Islam. 


TWO  DE  WITTS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  20, 1897. 
Editor  Evangelist:  It  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  read  Dr.  DeWitt’s  article  on  Simeon 
DeWitt,  to  know  that  on  the  walls  of  the  Madi¬ 
son -avenue  Reformed  Church,  in  this  city  is  a 
tablet  to  hie  memory  which  reads  as  follows : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
SIMEON  DE  WITT. 

BORN  DEC.  25,  1756;  AT  WAWASSING,  ULSTER  CO. 
DIED  DEC.  3,  1834;  AT  ITHACA,  TOMPKINS  CO. 

His  youth  was  devoted  to  study. 

His  manhood  to  the  service  of  his  country; 

His  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion. 
During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  chief 
of  the  topographical  staff  under  Washington, 
and  was  honored  with  his  friendship  and  con¬ 
fidence.  For  fifty  years  he  was  surveyor 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

For  five  years  the  chancellor  of  its  University. 

An  honest’and  enlightened  public  officer. 

He  was  one  of  that  noble  band  to  whose  patriotic 
wisdom  and  virtue  our  republic  owes  its 
prosperity  and  power. 

For  many  years  a  member  and  officer  of  this 
church,  while  by  his  life  he  proved  the  truth 
and  power  of  religion;  in  his  death  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  hopes  and  consolations. 

This  tablet,  an  offering  of  their  affection,  has 
been  erected  by  his  children,  at  the  invitation  of 
this  church. 

This  tablet,  with  others,  was  in  the  old  Beaver- 
street  Church.  In  building  the  new  edifice, 
the  entrances  were  made  at  the  corners,  with  an 
outside  vestibule  connecting.  This  left  the  front 
wall  unbroken,  with  a  broad  recess  inside,  filled 
with  rising  pews,  and  on  its  walls  seven  tablets 
to  departed  pastors  and  members  were  placed. 
It  is  sometimes  called  “the  graveyard.”  There 
is  another  DeWitt  among  them — the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  after  the  old  Dutch  Church  on 
State  street  divided  into  two  congregations.  The 
tablet  reads  thus : 

IN  MEMORY  or  THE 
REV.  JOHN  DE  WITT,  D.D. 

First  sole  pastor  of  this  church. 

Where  for  nearly  eight  years  he  faithfully 
Served  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ; 

When  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  ably  dis¬ 
charged  until  he  was  called  by  his  heavenly 
Father  to  cease  from  his  labours,  on  the  lltb 
day  of  October,  1831;  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  DeWitts 
was,  I  believe,  not  direct. 

William  H.  Coleman. 

The  Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  received  seventy-three  members  on 
profession  of  their  faith  on  Sunday  last,  March 
21st,  and  thirty  on  letters  from  other  churches, 
making  the  large  total  of  103  additions  to  its 
roll.  The  attendance  on  the  occasion  was  very 
large,  and  on  several  accounts  there  was  a  very 
special  interest.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Gregg,  expects 
to  sail  for  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  on  Satur¬ 
day  next  to  be  absent  six  months.  He  will 
surely  carry  very  pleasant  memories  of  this  part¬ 
ing  communion  Sabbath  with  his  people.  The 
Lafayette  pulpit  meantime,  is  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied,  the  following  named  being  expected  to 
preach :  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College, 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Niccolls  of  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Professor  George  T.  Purves 
of  Princeton,  and  others. 
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THE  SEYERITY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

How  Penons  Kzoommuiilcated  from  the  Chnroh 
were  to  be  treated. 

Stookbridob,  Sept.  12, 1806. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Since  you  were  here  I  have 
been  visiled  with  bodily  illness  which  unfitted 
me  for  a  considerable  time  for  any  application 
to  business.  Through  divine  goodness  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  abated  and  1  begin  to  visit  my  study.  I 
sit  down  to  fulfil  my  engagement  to  you  in  giv¬ 
ing  my  opinion  respecting  the  treatment  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  ought  to  be  held  by 
Christians  towards  such  as  are  excommunicated 
from  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  there' can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  are  to  offer  them  all  the  relief  in  our  power 
when  they  are  in  distress  as  we  are  bound,  and 
if  we  are  Christians  we  cannot  otherwise  than 
pity  and  pray  for  them.  I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  the  Scriptures  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  to  be  treated  with  neglect — that  Chris¬ 
tians  are  to  have  no  unneccessary  intercourse  or 
society  with  them ;  that  they  are  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  no  familiarities  with  them,  not  so  much 
as  sitting  down  and  eating  with  them  at  common 
meals. 

My  reasons  are  these :  Christ  says  (Matt,  xviii. 
17)  respecting  such  a  one,  “Let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.’’  Unless  our 
Saviour  meant  to  make  the  treatment  they 
actually  gave  to  heathen  men  and  publicans  the 
rule  by  which  His  disciples  were  to  treat  offenders 
who  refused  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  admonitions 
previously  to  be  ministered  to  them,  His  di¬ 
rection  would  have  been  unintelligible  and  af¬ 
forded  no  instruction.  If  His  disciples  had  yet 
to  learn  how  they  were  to  treat  heathen  and  pub¬ 
licans,  they  would  of  course  have  been  unable  to 
understand  the  import  of  their  Lord’s  direction 
and  the  matter  would  have  remained  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  it  was  before.  We  readily  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  distinction  in  meats  and  drinks, 
required  by  the  Levitical  law,  necessarily  separa¬ 
ted  God’s  ancient  church  from  other  nations, 
and  made  it  unlawful  for  them  to  eat  with  them. 
This  having  been  for  ages  an  established  rule, 
they  would  naturally  conclude  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited  eating  with  one  who  is  excommunicated 
from  the  Church.  Whether  justly  or  not,  the 
Jews  actually  cast  out  publicans  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  treated  them  as  heathen  men. 
For  this  reason  Christ  links  them  together  in 
making  an  example  how  excommunicated  per¬ 
sons  ought  to  be  treated  by  Christians. 

Should  it  be  said  that  Christ  eating  with  pub¬ 
licans  is  an  objection  against  this  construction 
of  the  rule,  it  may  be  replied  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  no  sufl9cient  evidence  that  the  Jews 
acted  rightfully  in  casting  out  publicans.  But 
however  that  be,  there  was  no  instance  of 
Christ’s  eating  with  a  heathen.  If,  therefore, 
be  had  meant  to  make  His  own  treatment  of 
publicans  the  rule  of  treatment  to  be  given  ex¬ 
communicants,  it  is  quite  unaccountable  that 
He  should  have  said  anything  about  heathen 
men.  If  their  treatment  of  excommunicated 
persons  was  to  be  regulated  by  Christ’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  heathen  men  and  of  publicans,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  as  this  was  very  different  as  it 
respected  the  one  and  the  other,  Christ’s  direction 
to  His  disciples  must  have  been  unintelligible. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  manifest  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  would  understand  nothing  lees  by  the  di¬ 
rection  which  Christ  gave,  than  that  they  were 
to  have  no  more  familiarity  with  excommuni¬ 
cants,  than  they  in  fact  had  with  heathen. 

But  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  v.  9,  10,  11).  Here 
he  is  treating  on  the  subject  of  excommunication 
and  the  treatment  to  be  given  the  excommuni¬ 
cated  person.  And  it  appears  evident  that  he 
allows  Christians  to  use  a  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  fornicators,  covetous,  extortioners,  etc.. 
Jit  this  world,  which  he  forbids  to  be  used  with 


one  who  sustains  the  character  of  a  brother, 
but  yet  is  become  openly  vicious  in  practice. 

As  the  Church  was  now  composed  of  little  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  every  side  by  heathen,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Christians,  and  the  state  of  society, 
would  not  permit  that  they  should  treat  the 
heathen  as  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  na¬ 
tional,  actually  did,  and  conveniently  could  do. 
Christians  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  all  com¬ 
pany  with  the  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
they  dwell,  any  otherwise  than  by  leaving  the 
world. 

But  as  to  the  members  of  their  own  body  who 
abandoned  the  service  of  Christ,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  avoiding  familiarity,  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  keep  company  with  them.  Therefore  the 
apostle  forbids  to  keep  company  with  such  an 
one  so  much  as  to  eat  with  him.  If  this  eating 
meant  at  the  Lord's  table  it  would  not  distin¬ 
guish  their  companying  with  an  excommunicant 
from  their  companying  with  those  whose  company 
they  could  not  avoid  without  going  out  of  the 
world.  And  to  suppose  the  eating  here  forbid¬ 
den  was  at  the  Lord’s  table,  would  necessarily 
lead  us  thus  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  “But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not 
to  keep  company  with  an  excommunicated  per¬ 
son,  ’  ’  no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  highest  act  of 
brotherly  communion  and  fellowship  which 
Christians  ever  have  on  earth. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  Paul 
speaks  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  as  verse  8, 
he  uses  a  single  word  for  it,  which  is  rendered 
"keeping  the  feast."  When  he  says  (verse  11) 
‘  ‘  with  such  an  one  not  to  eat,  ’  ’  had  he  meant  at  the 
Lord's  table,  why  does  he  not  use  the  same  word 
for  that  sacrament  which  he  has  just  before  used 
for  it  ?  Instead  of  that,  as  though  it  was  his  ex¬ 
press  purpose  to  forbid  eating  with  such  an  one 
at  common  meal,  he  makes  use  of  a  word,  which 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  know, 
means  any  kind  of  eating  together,  as  much  as 
eating  together  at  the  Lord’s  table,  and  conse¬ 
quently  undeniably  forbids  every  eating  together 
with  excommunicants  at  common  table,  as  much 
as  at  the  Lord’s  table. 

Again  the  apostle  says  (2  Thess.  iii.  14,  15) : 
“If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle, 
note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him, 
that  he  may  be  ashamed,  yet  count  him  not  as 
an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.  ’  ’  The 
meaning  of  which  last  verse,  I  suppose  to  be 
that  Christians  must  not  refuse  companying  with 
an  offender  until  they  have  acted  the  brotherly 
part  towards  him,  and  brotherly  admonition  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  without  effect.  After  this  they  are 
to  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed. 

The  means  to  make  him  ashamed  are  the  last 
step  which  Christ  directs  to  be  taken  for  his  re¬ 
covery,  and  in  the  use  of  these  means  Christians 
are  to  persist  until  he  appears  to  be  reclaimed. 
But  if  Christians  will  comjiany  with  excommu¬ 
nicated  persons  just  as  heretofore,  eating  with 
them  at  the  Lord’s  table  only  excepted,  we  have 
little  reason  to  expect  they  will  be  ashamed,  and 
excommunication  will  be  but  little  regarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  keeping  that  distance  from 
excommunicated  persons  and  separating  from 
them  as  required  are  above  everything  that  we 
can  conceive  fitted  to  awaken  up  all  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  bring  them  to  serious  consideration 
and  a  sense  of  their  wickedness.  Accordingly, 
when  Christ  shall  reign  throughout  the  earth, 
no  laws  but  those  of  His  glorious  kingdom  will 
be  necessary  to  restrain  man  from  disorder,  as 
no  man  will  be  able  to  endure  that  universal 
neglect,  with  which  offenders  will  be  treated 
until  they  repent  and  reform.  This  government 
of  Christ  will  be  the  most  commanding  and 
stable  of  any  one  that  ever  was  on  earth,  and 
the  Church  will  be  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  my  thoughts  on 


the  subject  on  which  we  conversed.  If  anything 
I  have  written  may  give  light,  and  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom 
and  the  good  of  souls,  I  think  I  shall  rejoice. 
Your  affectionate  friend,  Stephen  West. 


THE  WINONA  PROSPECT. 

To  Thb  Editor  ot  Thx  Evanobi.ist: 

It  is  only  fair  that  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
especially  those  in  the  East,  should  know  of  the 
progress  being  made  in  fitting  up  the  grounds 
and  auditorium  at  Winona,  Indiana,  where  the 
next  General  Assembly  is  to  meet  in  May.  I 
had  never  seen  the  place  until  September  last, 
and  in  common  doubtless  with  a  great  many 
others,  had  very  little  idea  of  its  natural  beauty 
and  adaptation  for  Assembly  purposes. 

They  had  last  year,  everything  considered,  a 
remarkable  measure  of  success,  which  promises 
to  be  more  than  doubled  this  year.  More  than 
200  Presbyterian  ministers  were  visitors  at 
Winona  during  the  last  summer,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  all  were  more  than  satisfied.  Some 
were  enthusiastic ;  among  them  I  might  mention 
Dr.  Chapman,  pastor  of  Bethany  Church  at 
Philadelphia,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Bible  School.  He  does  not  intend  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  cottage,  but  proposes  to  build 
one  down  near  the  lake  and  another  up  on  the 
hill.  A  good  many  cottages  were  built  last 
year  and  a  still  greater  number  are  contracted 
for  this  season. 

When  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  meet 
at  Winona,  the  directors  realized  at  once  that 
much  would  be  expected  of  them.  That  they 
will  succeed  in  satisfying  all  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  would  go  without  saying  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  personnel  of  the  management.  One 
name  afone  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  country.  I  refer  to  that  of  J. 
M.  Studebaker  of  the  great  wagon  and  carriage 
manufacturing  firm  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
who  is  President  of  the  ‘Winona  Assembly. 
Associated  with  him  are  other  well  known-  and 
responsible  business  men,  and  the  intention  of 
the  management  is  to  run  the  entire  enterprise 
on  strictly  business  principles.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  eleemosynary  in  Winona  and  never  will 
be.  The  management  intend  that  it  shall  not 
only  pay  dividends,  but  good  dividends.  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  net  profits  will  perjietually  go 
to  Home  Missions,  and  the  friends  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  will  not  be  well  satisfied  unless  their 
share  amounts  to  something  handsome.  The  di¬ 
rectory  believe  that  if  it  pays  to  do  right,  it  is 
right  to  make  doing  right  pay,  and  that  no  good 
enterprise  is  less  good  because  it  is  run  on  money 
making  principles.  They  neither  solicit  nor  de¬ 
cline  gifts,  but  they  greatly  prefer  that  every 
helper  should  be  either  a  stockholder  or  a  lot 
holder,  and  thus  share  in  the  financial  success 
of  the  institution. 

I  visited  Winona  last  week.  The  new  hotel 
with  over  200  beautiful  rooms  is  nearly  finished. 
The  dining-room  will  seat  280  people.  The  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  other  hotel,  which  all  visi¬ 
tors  of  last  summer  will  remember  was  hand¬ 
somely  finished  and  furnished,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Practically  all  the  cottages  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  beautiful 
homes  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  two  miles  distant, 
will  be  available  for  entertainment.  Trains  will 
be  run  from  Warsaw  on  the  double  track  road 
to  the  grounds  every  thirty  minutes,  so  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  lack  of  accomodations. 

I  was  permitted  to  see  the  plans  for  the  audi¬ 
torium  as  it  is  being  reconstructed.  The  trans¬ 
formation  will  be  complete.  A  gallery  is  being 
added  which  will  seat  450  people,  making  the  en¬ 
tire  seating  capacity  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  Both  the  main  floor  and  gallery  will 
be  furnished  with  handsome  opera  chairs.  A  ves¬ 
tibule  with  tower,  etc.,  is  added  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  and  the  stage  in  the  rear  is  being  re- 
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modeled  until,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  be  better 
suited  for  General  Assembly  purposes  than  any 
church  could  possibly  be.  The  stage  is  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  fifty  feet  deep.  On 
the  two  sides  of  the  stage  are  four  rooms  for 
committee  and  other  purposes,  with  a  passage¬ 
way  so  arranged  that  parties  need  not  cross  the 
stage  to  reach  any  of  them.  Taking  it  all  in  all. 
Eastern  Presbyterians  may  come  to  Winona 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization.  Thomas  Kane. 

Chicago. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

An  nddreu  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 

of  New  York,  March  15.  1897,  By  the  Bct. 

VTm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.D. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  ei>eak 
this  evening  to  this  distinguished  audience  upon 
the  subject  of  Presbyterian  Government.  It  is 
natural  to  exx>erience  pleasure  when  one  meets 
face  to  face  so  many  Christian  friends,  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  drawn  together  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  so  important  a  topic,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  pleasure  is  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  other  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church,  of  whom  it  is  true  that 
however  they  may  differ  from  us  and  we  from 
them,  either  as  to  government,  faith,  or  worship, 
nevertheless  all  are  members  of  that  one  body  of 
which  Christ  is  Head,  brethren  of  that  house¬ 
hold  of  which  God  is  Father. 

In  considering  the  Presbyterian  Government, 
it  is  appropriate  first  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  four  sovereign  ideas  which  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  in  matters 
both  of  faith  and  practice.  The  first  of  these  is, 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  salvation.  Salva¬ 
tion  is  not  of  works,  but  by  grace;  it  is  not 
through  character,  but  by  faith.  The  second  is, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Word  of  God  over  creed 
and  life.  Neither  the  human  reason  nor  the 
Church  have  been  vested  with  the  power  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  men  in  religion  either  what  they  are  to 
believe  or  how  they  are  to  act ;  this  high  preroga¬ 
tive  belongs  alone  to  God,  and  His  will  in  all 
essential  matters  of  belief  and  practice  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  them  alone. 
The  third  is  the  sovereignty  under  God  of  the 
individual  conscience  as  expressed  in  the  his¬ 
toric  declaration,  “God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con¬ 
science.  ”  Not  even  the  shadow  of  tyrant  or 
priest  can  of  right  come  between  man  and  Hie 
Maker.  And  the  fourth  is,  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ  in  His  Church,  and  the  consequent  right 
of  all  believers  to  recognition  as  members  of  His 
body. 

It  is  the  three  last  of  these  sovereignties,  which 
in  a  peculiar  sense  are  the  determining  factors 
in  the  Presbyterian  Government  Because  of 
that  which  they  are,  therefore,  the  principles  of 
Presbyterian  Government  are  as  follows :  That 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church ;  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Church’s  supreme  law ; 
that  all  persons  who  profess  the  true  religion  are 
members  of  the  visible  and  universal  Church; 
that  all  church  power  is  ministerial  and  declara¬ 
tive,  ministerial  as  the  Church  acts  for  Christ, 
declarative  as  it  interprets  the  law  of  Christ  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scripture ;  that  the  terms  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Church  are  to  be  such  only  as 
Scripture  prescribes ;  that  such  permanent  officers 
are  to  be  appointed  in  the  Church  as  the  Word 
of  God  requires;  that  ministers  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  Christ  are  never  priests,  but  always 
teachers,  and  the  equals  one  of  another ;  that  the 
people  of  Christ  are  entitled  to  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  Church ;  that  the  Church 
possesses  the  power  to  exclude  offenders  and  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  conduct  of  her  ministers  and  members; 
that  the  Church,  being  composed  not  of  discon¬ 
nected  and  independent  units,  but  of  units  so 
related  to  each  other  that  they  are  parte  of  a 
great  whole,  veritable  members  of  one  body,  has 
the  right  to  r^ulate  and  supervise  all  its  parts, 
whether  they  be  church-members,  particular  con¬ 


gregations,  or  subordinate  courts ;  that  denom 
inations  are  in  harmony  with  both  Scripture  and 
the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  each  fulfilling  its 
own  God-given  mission ;  and  finally,  that  the 
ideal  ecclesiastical  organization  is  a  free  church 
in  a  free  State. 

Put  in  a  negative  form,  these  principles  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  No  other  head  of  the 
Church  than  Christ ;  no  source  of  law  other  than 
the  Bible ;  no  monopoly  of  authority  by  minis¬ 
ters;  no  government  by  prelates;  no  denial  of 
popular  right;  no  bar  to  church  membership 
other  than  unbelief  in  Christ;  no  exclusion  ex¬ 
cept  for  offences  against  Scripture ;  no  adoption 
of  general  rules  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
whole  body  of  associated  churches;  no  denial  of 
Christian  character  to  any  persons  who  profess 
the  true  Christian  religion,  and  no  interference 
by  the  State  with  the  Church. 

Thus  is  there,  in  relation  to  Christ,  obedience ; 
in  connection  with  the  ministry,  equality;  in  re¬ 
gard  to  popular  rights,  due  recognition ;  in  legis¬ 
lation  and  discipline,  submission  to  divine  law; 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  unity  and  wisdom 
combined  with  strength  in  church  fellowship, 
acknowledgment  of  all  believers  as  brethren ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  State  freedom. 

These  principles,  as  applied  to  Presbyterian 
polity,  result  in  the  production  of  a  church  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  features  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  The  particular  church  the  unit  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  authority  always  positively  vested,  not  in 
individuals,  such  as  bishops,  but  in  representa¬ 
tive  courts;  the  affairs  of  local  congregations  ad¬ 
ministered  jointly  by  bodies  known  as  sessions, 
composed  of  pastors  and  of  ruling  elders,  all  of 
whom  are  chosen  to  the  exercise  of  office  by  the 
people ;  the  general  interests  of  the  church  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  succession  of  representative  courts, 
known  as  presbyteries,  synods  and  general  assem- ' 
blies,  in  which  ruling  elders  act  conjointly  with 
ministers.  The  Presbyterian  Government  is  not 
a  pure  democracy,  with  ite  emphasis  upon  local 
interests ;  it  is  not  a  monarchy  with  its  insistence 
upon  class  privileges ;  it  is  a  representative  re¬ 
public,  which  seeks  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
by  the  exercise  of  Hie  authority  the  good  of  all 
believers.  From  first  to  last,  under  Christ,  it  is 
a  government  of  His  people,  by  His  people,  and 
for  His  people. 

Having  thus  sketched  concisely  Presbyterian 
Government  both  as  to  its  fundamentals  and  ite 
form,  I  emphasize  certain  points  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  first  is  the  rightfulness  of  denominational 
churches.  While  the  churches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  every wheie  hold  to  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  the  American  Presbyterian  churches  alone 
among  them  have  from  the  beginning  of  their 
history  maintained  the  added  right  of  Christians 
voluntarily  to  associate  together  in  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  may  appear  to  them  proper.  Our 
own  Church  gave  to  this  declaration  the  au¬ 
thority  of  law  by  declaring  in  1788,  in  its  Form 
of  Government,  “that  in  perfect  consistency 
with  that  common  right  [of  private  judgment] 
every  Christian  Church  or  union  or  association 
of  particular  churches,  is  entitled  to  declare  the 
terms  of  admission  into  its  communion,  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  ministers  and  members,  as 
well  as  the  whole  system  of  ite  internal  govern¬ 
ment  which  Christ  has  appointed.’’  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  land  has  always  insisted  upon  positive  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  not  only  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  but  also  as  to  the  rights 
of  Christians  within  the  Church  Universal. 
Liberty  of  conscience  involves  not  only  liberty 
in  matters  of  faith,  but  also  in  matters  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  American  Presbyterians  do  not  assert 
that  other  Christian  denominations  are  non- 
scriptural  or  in  any  particular  as  to  their  organ¬ 
ization  invalid,  but  exercising  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  and  of  voluntary  association, 
agree  in  declaring  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 


cerned,  the  views  which  they  hold  appear  to 
them  to  be  correct  interpretations  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God.  Believing  that  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  they  maintain 
the  right  of  all  true  believers  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  to  voluntarily 
enter  into  such  church  relationships  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

A  second  Presbyterian  principle  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  is  the  view  held  of  the  extent  of  the 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  churches  maintain 
that  the  universal  Christian  Church  is  composed 
of  all  true  believers,  together  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Believing  that  Christ  is  sovereign  in  His 
Church,  they  also  believe  that  every  human  being 
united  by  faith  to  the  Head,  is  therefore  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Hie  body  and  to  be  cordially  acknowledged 
as  such.  They  insist  that  the  bond  which  unites 
believers  together  in  Christ,  is  faith,  not  any 
form ;  that  where  faith  is.  there  is  Christ,  and 
where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church.  Those 
for  whom  our  Lord  prayed  that  they  might  be 
one  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one,  were  not 
those  who  should  accept  any  particular  form  of 
Church  Government,  but  those  who  should  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him.  The  words  oi  our  Saviour  so 
often  quoted,  setting  forth  the  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head  as  the  ideal  of  Christian  unity,  are  in  no 
wise  contradictory  to  this  position,  for  whatever 
the  divine  unity  may  be,  we  know  that  it  is  not 
uniformity.  There  is  one  God,  but  God  is 
nevertheless  three  persons.  There  is  one  God, 
but  nevertheless  each  person  of  the  Godhead  re¬ 
tains  His  individuality  and  has  His  own  peculiar 
office  work.  The  unity  of  the  Trinity  teaches 
that  diversity  may  co-exist  with  unity;  em¬ 
phasizes  that  Christian  unity  as  to  its  nature  is 
spiritual,  not  formal ;  and  that,  though  there 
may  be  divers  operations,  yet  it  is  the  self  same 
Spirit,  who  binds  believers  everywhere  into  that 
true  unity  in  which,  having  one  faith,  one  Lord, 
one  baptism,  there  is  also  one  God  and  one  Father 
of  all,  who  is  in  all  and  through  all  and  over  all. 
The  church  unity  which  so  many  persons  seek 
for  exists,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  and  to  act  upon  it  by 
mutual  reciprocity  and  reci^nition. 

A  third  matter  of  interest  is  the  relation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Government  to  modern  popular 
institutions.  The  Christian  republic  is  in  one 
sense  the  child  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  also 
natural  that  Presbyterian  Government  should 
be  first  organized  in  Switzerland.  In  connection 
with  the  infiuence  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
on  civil  polity,  I  content  myself  with  quoting 
from  two  non-ecclesiastical  authorities.  Carlyle 
says  of  the  uprising  in  Scotland  against  episco¬ 
pacy  in  1631,  which  began  with  a  woman:  “The 
tumult  in  the  High  Church  at  Eldinburgh  spread 
into  a  universal  battle,  a  struggle  over  all  these 
realms;  there  came  out,  after  fifty  years’  strug¬ 
gling,  what  we  call  the  glorious  revolution,  a 
habeas  corpus  act,  free  parliaments  and  much 
else.’’  Our  national  historian,  Bancroft,  writes: 
“He  who  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  re¬ 
spect  the  infiuence  of  Calvin,  knows  but  little  of 
the  origin  of  American  liberty.’’  While  Pres¬ 
byterians  cannot  claim  a  monopoly  in  the 
achievement  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  never¬ 
theless  they  have  had  a  most  infiuential  relation 
thereto,  and  of  American  Presbyterians  it  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  the  most  resolute  and 
aggressive  supporters  of  liberty  under  law  both 
in  Church  and  State. 

Lastly,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  extent  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Presbyterian  Government 
at  the  present  time  throughout  the  world.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  republicanism  is  the  form  of  polity 
to-day  in  nearly  a  hundred  different  churches 
and  denominations,  located  on  all  the  continents 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Men  of  all  the 
great  races  have  accepted  it,  and  in  every  Euro¬ 
pean  land  there  are  churches  which  maintain  it, 
some  of  them  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in 
infiuence.  I  name  for  purposes  of  illustration 
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the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  with  2,500,000, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  with  800,000, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  with  1,300,- 
OOC,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary  with 
2,000,000  adherents.  Presbyterians  under  one 
name  or  another  maintain  most  of  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  republicanism  in  all  lands,  and 
constitute  so  far  as'the  churches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  the  only  body  of  believers 
whose  polity  is  co  extensive  with  the  globe. 
With  love  for,i;all  who  differ  from  them,  with 
resolute  adherence  to  their  own  principles  both 
of  faith  and  practice,  Presbyterians  hope  and 
pray  and  labor  for  the  further  extension  through¬ 
out  earth  of  that  church  government  which  on 
its  divine  side  is  the^kingdom  of  Christ,  on  its 
human  side  a  republic,  and  which  they  believe 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  men’s  higher  nature 
and  is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Its  historic  sym¬ 
bol  is  the  burning  bush,  burning  yet  uncon¬ 
sumed. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  CHIL- 
DREN. 

The  problem  is  intricate  and  the  solution  not 
free  from  difSculties.  Indeed  the  question  may 
admit  of  more  than  one  solution,  the  answer  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  conditions.  Mothers  who  ad¬ 
mit  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  who  aim  to 
make  the  Word  of  God  the  rule  of  living  in  the 
family,  are  seeking  light  upon  the  subject  of 
how  the  children  shall  spend  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  manner  of  our  interpretation  of  the  divine 
command  to  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the  week 
must  come  into  the  discussion  of  the  topic  and 
in  some  degree  modify  our  conclusions. 

If  we  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
our  ordinary  occupations,  even  in  this  sense  it  is 
perhaps  the  arreatest  gift  of  God  to  man.  Yet 
many  an  overworked  mother  realizes  that  the  day 
characterized  as 

“  Sweet  day  of  sacred  rest  1” 
brines  to  her  little  respite  from  the  unvarying 
round  of  every  day  care  and  labor.  In  those 
homes  where,  when  Sunday  night  comes  the 
mother  lays  her  head  upon  her  pillow  with  the 
feeling  that  Sunday  is  the  hardest  day  of  all, 
there  is  something  radically  wrong. 

Change  is  rest,  and  if  we  can  make  this  day 
different  from  all  the  others  we  shall  go  far 
towards  making  it  a  rest  day.  What  can  we  do 
as  mothers  to  make  this  day  of  days  stand  out  by 
itself,  unlike  any  other  ?  Let  us  seek  to  make  it 
different  in  every  possible  way.  Make  it  a  home 
day ;  make  it  a  worship  day ;  a  day  when  things 
of  earth  and  things  of  heaven  are  brought  closer 
together — when  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
shall  seem  to  blend,  so  that  the  children  will 
feel  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere,  which  will 
be  so  marked  that  they  will  know  it  is  Sunday, 
though  they  may  have  forgotten  that  yesterday 
was  Saturday  I  Make  it  a  day  for  teaching  the 
highest  truths ;  the  truths  that  must  go  into  all 
right  education  and  into  the  making  up  of  a  pure 
character.  And  this  may  be  without  anything 
of  gloom,  of  stiffness  or  of  dullness.  Professor 
Drummond  says :  “Christianity  is  not  all  carried 
on  by  committees,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
other  ways  of  coming  than  through  municipal  re¬ 
forms.  Most  of  the  stones  for  the  building  of 
the  city  of  God,  and  all  the  best  of  them  are 
made  hy  mothers.''  Motherhood  is  no  doubt  the 
greatest  moral  force  in  all  the  world,  and  although 
nowhere,  either  in  the  teachings  of  God’s  law 
or  in  the  teachings  of  common  sense,  do  we  find 
it  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  responsibility 
of  child-training  rests  solely  with  the  mother, 
yet  it  is  too  often  delegated  entirely  to  her.  Too 
often  she  has  little  help  or  sympathy  from  the 
father,  and  happy  are  those  mothers  who  do  not 
have  to  work  against  a  father’s  antagonizing  in- 
fiuence. 

Just  in  this  matter  of  the  proper  use  of 
Sunday  afternoon,  even  in  nominally  Christian 


families,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  father 
sits  in  the  library  or  upon  the  piazza  and  reads 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  rambles  over  the  farm, 
or  if  living  in  town,  goes  down  street,  whatever 
that  may  be,  leaving  the  mother  to  bear  his  bur¬ 
den  and  her  own,  and  to  reap  the  reward.  This 
ought  not  so  to  be.  The  children  need  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  father  and  the  father  needs  the 
companionship  of  the  children.  The  mother 
realizes  that  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  out  of  tier 
life  what  the  father  too  often  throws  away — the 
privileges,  joys  and  rewards  of  Sunday  afternoon 
with  the  children.  It  is  true,  she  is  often  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  how  to  keep  the  restless  young  bodies 
and  active  minds  within  bounds.  Sometimes 
the  difiBculties  are  multiplied  by  the  environ¬ 
ments.  As  we  were  discussing  the  question  in  a 
“Mothers’  Meeting,’’  one  said,  “My  boy  sees 
the  other  boys  of  the  neighborhood  going  off  for 
a  day  in  the  woods  or  on  a  fishing  excursion  or 
for  a  drive  and  says,  ‘Why  should  I  be  kept  in  ? 
Why  can’t  I  do  these  things  as  well  as  other 
boys  ?’  And  I  say,  ‘My  child,  what  they  do  is 
not  the  guide  for  your  doing.  What  does  the 
Lord  say  about  this  thing  ?  Settle  first  the  right 
of  it  and  the  question  will  be  settled  for  you.  ’  ’’ 

The  arguments  which  are  advanced  for  a  less 
strict  interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  are  many 
of  them  plausible  and  sometimes  hard  to  answer. 

“It  is  the  only  day  father  has  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  what  possible  harm  can  there  be  in  a 
drive  along  quiet  streets?’’ 

“It  is  the  only  time  we  have  for  visiting  the 
parks  or  the  picture  galleries.’’ 

“We  do  not  believe  in  promiscuous  visiting, 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  friend  or  two  at 
dinner.  ’ 

Or,  “So  long  as  the  excursion  train  will  run 
anyway,  we  might  as  well  spend  a  quiet  after¬ 
noon  at  the  lake.  ’’ 

But  over  against  all  we  have  the  command  of 
God  to  keep  holy  the  day  and  the  consequencee 
as  threatened  and  as  shown  in  the  facts  which 
have  come  under  our  observation. 

Lessons  of  reverence  for  the  first  day  of  the 
week  may  be  taught  very  early,  much  earlier- 
than  many  of  us  think.  The  other  day  a  woman 
speaking  of  a  child  five  years  old,  said,  “O  Mar¬ 
garet  is  too  young  to  begin  training  in  keeping 
the  Sabbath.’’  But  in  truth  the  training  began 
long  ago ;  the  Sunday  atmosphere  of  that  home 
has  already  had  its  infiuence  upon  the  moral 
growth  of  the  child. 

A  memory  of  my  childhood  comes  to  me  and  I 
seem  to  hear  the  soft,  tender  voice  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  as  she  repeated  on  Sunday  mornings  the 
lines, 

“  A  Sabbath  well  spent 
Brings  a  week  of  content. 

And  peace  and  enjoyment  tomorrow; 

Bnt  a  Sabbath  profaned. 

Whatever  be  gained 
Is  a  certain  foremnner  of  sorrow.'’ 

The  impression  made  by  those  lines  has  re¬ 
mained,  giving  me  a  dread  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
lest  disaster  should  follow. 

Let  us  make  the  day  bright  and  cheerful,  but 
beware  of  the  first  steps  towards  turning  it  into 
a  gala  day.  The  Sunday  picnics  and  the  Sunday 
excursions  begin  with  the  Sunday  family  drive 
and  the  Sunday  visiting.  In  the  family  where 
the  children  are  taken  out  for  walks  and  drives 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  where  their  own  pleasure 
is  the  rule  instead  of  that  other,  “not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  ’  ’  observation  bears  out  the  assertion 
that  they  grow  up  worldly,  caring  only  for  selfish 
pleasure,  with  little  interest  in  the  work  of  {he 
church  or  in  benevolence  as  connected  with  the 
church  societies  and  other  kindred  organiza. 
tions. 

Let  us  keep  to  the  principles  of  our  forefathers, 
though  we  may  have  better  and  happier  ways  of 
living  out  these  same  principles.  As  parents, 
we  need  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
childhood,  then  the  hours  spent  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  seem  wasted  nor  wearisome,  but 


will  be  precious  hours,  hallowed  indeed  1  Seed- 
thoughts  dropped  into  the  heart  in  these  hours 
will  multiply  an  hundred  fold.  It  will  be  a  joy 
to  watch  the  characters  growing  silently  and 
sweetly.  Yet  it  requires  firmness,  persistence 
and  ingenuity  to  get  through  even  one  Sunday 
afternoon  with  a  group  of  restless  young  chil 
dren,  and  no  wonder  the  heart  sinks  at  the 
thought  of  long  years  of  Sunday  afternoons  to  be 
lived  through  !  The  child’s  Sunday  employ¬ 
ments  call  for  wise  guidance  and  often  for  ju¬ 
dicious  repression,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
question  often  comes  to  our  lips.  Who  is  sufS- 
cient  ? 

Children  are  fond  of  change  and  we  should  not 
make  the  mistake  of  having  the  Sunday  programs 
all  alike,  neither  should  we  suppose  that  all  the 
exercises  should  be  of  a  serious  or  solid  charac¬ 
ter.  A  very  little  thing  will  interest  and  serve 
for  a  lesson.  Some  one  has  sent  mother  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lily.  Let  the  children  admire  its  beauty ; 
point  out  to  them  the  delicate  tints  and  thread 
lines  of  color  and  then  let  them  find  all  the  Bible 
verses  which  speak  of  the  lily  and  talk  these  over 
a  little ;  or  perhaps  the  mother  recalls  one  bit  of 
poetry  which  refers  to  the  lily ;  remind  the  chil¬ 
dren  how  the  lily  grows  from  the  rough  bulb 
which  had  lain  all  winter  in  the  cold,  dark 
ground. 

A  paper  weight  made  of  a  bit  of  polished  wood 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  from  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  may  serve  as  an  object  lesson. 

Have  a  Missionary  Sunday,  when  you  tell  the- 
children  of  the  dark  lands  where  there  are  no 
such  pleasant  homes  and  where,  because  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  carried  to  them, 
the  mothers  do  not  know  of  the  Sabbath  and  ita 
sweet  rest.  Have  a  Temperance  Sunday,  when 
you  teach  the  lesson  of  total  abstinence  and  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  body  pure,  the  heart  sweet 
and  the  tongue  clean. 

Those  too  young  to  read  must  have  their  Sun¬ 
day  toys — those  never  brought  out  on  week  days 
— blocks  with  which  to  build  churches,  Noah’s 
ark  into  which  they  may  drive  the  animals  and 
which  they  may  set  sailing  upon  an  imaginary 
sea  and  bring  to  rest  upon  Ararat’s  peak  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  story.  Let  the  little  children 
be  taught  that  even  dolls  should  behave  with 
propriety  becoming  the  day  and  should  be  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  and  go  to  the  block 
church  in  the  tin  cart,  which  drawn  by  the  tin 
horse  does  duty  as  a  family  carriage. 

If  the  children  have  been  to  Sunday-school, 
talk  the  lesson  over  briefiy,  and  with  sheets  of 
manilla  paper  pinned  to  the  wall  and  a  box  of 
colored  crayons,  you  may  add  a  map  exercise  to> 
your  talk.  Their  drawing  may  be  crude  and  im¬ 
perfect,  but  they  will  learn  the  outlines  of  the 
countries  named  in  the  lesson  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  locate  the  towns  and  to  trace  the  routes 
of  Abraham  and  Moses,  the  wanderings  of  the 
tribes,  the  walks  of  Jesus  and  the  journeyings 
of  Paul.  Even  the  little  ones  will  soon  be  able 
to  locate  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  and  the  sea 
whose  waters  Christ  stilled  with  a  word. 

A  pictorial  Bible  is  a  great  help  for  Sunday 
afternoons.  Pictures  are  of  great  value  as  an 
educational  force.  I  know  of  two  boys  who  long 
before  they  could  read  had  learned  from  pictures 
more  of  the  Bible,  more  of  art  and  science  and 
of  natural  history,  than  many  people  learn 
throughout  their  whole  lives. 

The  little  ones  will  ask,  “Mamma,  tell  me 
about  this  picture?’’  And  mamma  telle  the 
story  of  Moses,  that  fascinating  history  that 
never  grows  old ;  or  of  Daniel,  the  noble  young 
man  with  a  backbone,  whose  story  so  thrills  the 
heart  of  a  boy  of  to-day ;  or  of  the  Christ  Child, 
the  tender,  sweet  story  ever  new. 

If  we  can  bring  the  children  to  feel  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  important  as  a  part  of 
their  education  and  that  the  best  time  for  ac¬ 
quiring  this  knowledge  is  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  we  shall  have  accomplished  much.  1 
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would  not  let  theeo-called  “Child’s  Bible’’  take 
the  place  of  the  authorized  edition  to  any  great 
extent.  Rather  let  the  children  become  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  style  and  language  of  the 
Scriptures  and  they  will  come  to  love  the  Bible 
because  of  its  attractiveness  in  this  respect. 

As  to  other  reading — what  pleases  the  younger 
is  too  simple  for  the  older;  what  suite  the 
rollicking  boy  does  not  interest  the  shy,  sen¬ 
sitive  girls.  When  they  are  able  to  read  for 
themselves  this  difficulty  adjusts  itself;  until 
then  the  books  must  be  carefully  selected  with  a 
view  to  pleasing  all.  Some  children  are  not 
fond  of  reading  or  of  listening  to  reading,  but 
by  patience  and  wise  training  a  taste  for  reading 
can  be  in  most  cases  cultivated.  I  have  seen 
it  grow  up  in  most  unpromising  soil. 

A  description  of  one  or  two  Sunday  exercises 
may  help  some  weary,  perplexed  mother.  Give 
each  child  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  Begin 
with  a  talk  about  building  a  house.  Let  the 
children  tell  what  they  know  of  the  way  houses 
are  built;  show  them  how  every  boy  and  girl  is 
building  a  house  called  Character.  Talk  about 
the  foundation  stones  which  every  builder  must 
lay  before  he  erects  his  building.  Let  each  draw 
as  well  as  he  can  a  stone  large  enough  to  allow 
a  word  to  be  printed  upon  its  face.  In  the  stone 
drawn  the  first  Sunday,  print  the  word  obedi¬ 
ence.  Then  perhaps  the  children  will  give  their 
idea  of  Obedience  and  to  whom  it  is  due.  Tell 
them  the  mortar  in  which  the  stones  are  laid  is 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  stones  thus  laid 
make  a  foundation  firm  and  enduring ;  then  they 
are  ready  to  look  up  the  Bible  texts  upon  Obe¬ 
dience.  One  stone  may  be  laid  every  Sunday 
until  the  foundation  is  completed  and  some  Sun¬ 
day  have  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  which 
is  Faith.  The  names  of  the  stones  may  be 
Purity,  Self-denial,  Order,  Truthfulness  and 
others  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Another  hint,  taken  like  the  last  from  my 
scrap-book.  Let  each  draw  a  picture  from  his 
favorite  fruit  and  look  up  the  texts  in  which  it 
is  mentioned. 

An  Alphabet  or  an  acrostic  of  duties,  (the 
acrostic  may  be  upon  the  names  of  members  of 
the  family),  will  make  changes  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  program  and  serve  to  impress  some 
duty  upon  the  child’s  mind. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  we  have  used  in 
our  family  (of  children  from  six  to  fourteen 
years),  a  set  of  Scripture  Cards* — a  game  ! 
Do  not  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  a  game  on 
Sunday ;  if  that  word  is  troublesome,  call  it  an 
exercise.  The  cards  have  each  a  name  of  a 
Scripture  character  or  place,  at  the  top  which 
answers  all  the  seven  questions  upon  the  card. 
As  there  are  one  hundred  cards,  the  game  or  ex¬ 
ercise  consists  of  seven  hundred  questions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  child  has  become 
familiar  with  all  the  cards  he  has  rather  more 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  biography  than 
most  of  us  older  people.  They  never  tire  of  the 
game  and  I  have  decided  after  long  use  of  it 
that  it  is  a  very  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant 
way  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  for  those  who  can  read.  If  father 
and  mother  join,  the  pleasure  is  enhemced  and 
the  profit  may  be  greater  as  there  is  opportunity 
for  additional  instruction  in  the  form  of  inci¬ 
dental  remarks. 

The  place  which  music  holds  in  the  home  has 
much  to  do  with  the  solution  of  our  problem. 
If  the  parents  can  lead  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  in  singing  the  question  what  to  do 
with  Sunday  afternoons  is  partly  answered. 
The  music  of  the  hour  should  not  be  frivolous 
nor  of  a  secular  character ;  neither  should  it  be 
gloomy,  nor  too  grave.  It  should  be  bright, 
cheerful,  chaste  and  elevating,  lifting  the 
thought  to  a  higher  plane,  even  heavenward. 
Let  the  singing  have  in  it  the  element  of  wor- 

*  Ths  gams  “Bible  Charactera”  may  be  obtained  from 
L.  J.  Colby,  X9M  Forest  Ave..  Chioago,  Ill. 


ship,  and  let  thoughts  of  passing  the  time  away 
be  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  praises  sung ;  so 
shall  the  song  be  uplifting. 

Truths  of  the  Scriptures,  truths  of  the  sacred 
song,  truths  set  forth  by  writers  of  entertaining 
books  for  the  young,  truths  gathered  from  inter¬ 
esting  exercises,  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  children  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  character;  and  all  parents,  even 
those  who  are  not  themselves  walking  in  the 
light  of  a  Christian  experience,  desire  for  their 
children  pure  and  symmetrical  characters,  such 
as  grow  under  the  influence  of  Gospel  truth. 

Fayb  Huntington. 


A  PLEA  FROM  THE  FRONTIER. 

Cottonwood,  Orboon,  Feb.  16, 1897. 

Dear  Editor  :  A  few  days  ago  I  read  in  The 
Evangelist  of  January  28th,  a  letter  from  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  stating  that 
owing  to  the  present  depression  it  might  become 
necessary  for  the  Union  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  its  missionaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ‘beginning 
March  1st. 

This  statement  has  filled  me,  as  it  has  many 
others,  with  great  distress.  I  am  not  exactly  a 
home  missionary,  that  is,  I  have  never  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  any  Board  nor  have  I  been  supported 
by  Board  or  Union,  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  friends  connected  with  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  New  York,  sent  me  Bibles,  hymn  books 
and  books  for  a  Sunday-school  library  to  aid  me 
in  starting  a  little  Sunday-school  here,  and  since 
then  I  have  organized  two  other  schools  in 
neighboring  villages  or  settlements.  Two  classes 
in  the  Adams  Memorial  Sunday-school  send  us 
their  papers,  lesson  quarterlies  and  cards,  and 
only  God  and  His  angels  can  know  what  they 
have  been  to  us.  These  scattered  settlements  in 
Elastern  Oregon  are  perhaps  fair  samples  of  the 
fields  in  which  many  of  our  home  missionaries 
are  working.  The  people  travel  miles  to  our 
schools,  eagerly  listening  to  all  that  we  can  tell 
them  of  Christ,  reading  over  again  and  again  the 
papers  which  we  give  them.  I  feel  that  few  can 
realize  just  what  this  missionary  work  means, 
for  while  the  cause  is  always  before  them,  the 
real  work  seems  so  far  off.  They  must  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  it  in  order  to  realize 
how  great  is  the  need  of  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  the  number  of  workers  in  the  field. 

When  I  read  that  letter  in  The  Evangelist, 
I  at  once  thought  of  our  work  so  newly  begun 
and  already  bearing  fruit,  of  the  people  who  are 
anxiously  seeking  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  of  the 
little  children  who  look  forward  to  Sunday  as 
the  greatest  day  in  the  week,  who  sing  the 
hymns  we  have  taught  them,  recite  their  verses 
and  eagerly  listen  to  our  Bible  stories.  Suppose 
that  our  schools  should  be  closed,  that  these 
young  girls  who  are  sending  us  their  papers  and 
lesson  helps,  should  write  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  doing  so.  How  could  we 
give  up  our  work?  Looking  back  over  the  past 
year,  I  see  a  long  line  of  weary  toilsome  days, 
sometimes  filled  with  discouragement,  again  with 
much  to  make  them  blessed ;  yet  knowing  each 
day  the  field  has  opened  before  me,  until  my 
time  is  so  fully  occupied  that  the  days'and  hours 
are  only  too  short  for  what  must  be  done.  How 
often  I  have  felt  that  I  must  ask  our  Sunday- 
school  Union  for  help,  indeed  I  have^been  urged 
by  a  dear  friend  in  New  York  to  do  so,  but 
knowing  how  heavy  a  burden  of  debt  is  weigh¬ 
ing  upon  them,  I  hesitated  and  now  comes  this 
letter.  Oh,  if  some  of  our  wealthy  brethren, 
who  give  little  heed  to  the  missionary  cause, 
could  only  change  places  for  a  few  months  with 
our  missionary  workers,  how  their  eyes  would  be 
opened,  and  their  purse  strings  as  well  1  How 
can  they  know  without  experiencing  it,  what  it 
means  to  see  the  little  it  takes  to  carry  on  one’s 
work  swept  away,  or  what  our  missionaries  have 


already  suffered  in  their  efforts  to  continue  the 
work  they  love.  Of  their  patient  trust  that  God 
will  send  better  times  soon,  of  the  shabby  coats 
of  our  workers,  the  patched  and  thread-bare 
garments  of  the  little  children,  and  the  pale, 
care-worn  face  of  the  “nude  wife’’  as  she  inspects 
the  bare  shelves  of  the  cupboard  and  wonders 
where  the  next  meal  is  to  come  from ;  or  sees 
the  last  sack  of  flour  disappearing  with  alarming 
rapidity,  knowing  that  there  is  not  the  where- 
with-all  to  purchase  more.  To  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  invite  a  brother  worker  to  visit 
them  because  there  is  nothing  to  give  him  to 
eat.  To  have  the  children  think  gravy  a  luxury 
indeed  and  a  can  of  molasses  or  syrup  an  un¬ 
paralleled  extravagance ;  to  see  tiny  feet  peeping 
out  of  worn  shoes  and  know  that  if  the  small 
owners  catch  cold  there  is  no  money  to  pay  doc¬ 
tors  or  buy  medicine ;  to  have  friends  awaiting 
answers  to  letters,  when  there  is  not  even  change 
to  buy  a  postage  stamp.  To  strive  and  pinch  in 
every  way  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  then  find  that 
for  the  children’s  sake  they  must  ask  credit  at 
the  store  for  a  few  groceries,  and  then  feel  heart¬ 
sick  every  time  they  pass,  knowing  that  the 
proprietor  is  wondering  when  they  can  settle  that 
little  bill.  To  go  into  homes  where  the  people 
are  absolutely  destitute,  and  see  little  children 
dying,  when  a  dollar’s  worth  of  medicine  might 
save  them.  To  be  powerless  to  help  a  neighbor 
in  distress,  because  their  own  purse  is  empty. 
To  see  want  and  suffering  on  every  side  and  be 
unable  to  relieve  it.  To  know  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
spend  more  in  one  evening’s  entertainment,  one 
fine  dress,  or  piece  of  jewelry  than  would  keep 
this  missionary  and  his  family  in  comfort  more 
than  a  year.  If  we  could  only  bring  them 
to  a  full  realization  of  what  it  would  mean, 
what  infinite  blessings  it  would  bring  to  many 
thousands  if  they  would  deny  themselves  just 
one  pleasure  trip,  or  one  evening’s  amusement 
and  send  the  money  it  would  cost  to  our  Home 
Board  or  Sunday-school  Union  I  , 

A  year  ago  there  came  to  our  home  the  most 
wonderful  box  from  our  friends  in  New  York. 
The  excitement  upon  its  arrival,  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  delight  from  the  children,  the  fullness 
of  heart,  and  thanksgiving  from  the  elders  will 
always  be  remembered  in  our  home.  Among 
other  gifts  were  a  doll  for  each  of  our  little  girls, 
and  some  delightful  books,  and  a  suit  of  new 
clothes  for  our  thirteen  year  old  boy,  and  last 
but  not  least  in  the  children’s  estimation,  a  box 
of  candy.  Was  there  ever  candy  so  sweet,  or  so 
finely  flavored,  for  candy  is  not  an  everyday  lux¬ 
ury  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Oregon.  In 
the  midst  of  their  sweet  and  sticky  enjoyment, 
my  boy  suddenly  paused,  thrust  his  candy  back 
into  the  box,  and  with  a  serious  look  upon  his 
boyish  face,  said:  “Oh,  mamma,  it  is  too 
much  I  It  seems  all  wrong  !  Why  should  we 
have  so  much  when  so  many  others  have  none  ! 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  taste  lots  better  if  we 
should  divide  up  with  those  who  have  none  ?’’ 
God  grant  that  my  boy  will  always  think  that 
his  share  tastes  “lots  better’’  after  he  has 
divided  with  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
And,  dear  friends,  who  have  so  much,  won’t 
you  try  the  “dividing  up’’  plan;  it  may  be  only 
a  small  portion  that  you  can  spare,  but  will  you 
not  give  what  you  can?  All  over  our  land  to-day 
our  missionaries  are  praying,  and  our  Saviour  is 
looking  to  you.  He  is  knocking  at  your  hearts 
and  saying,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these.  My  brethen,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me.’’ 

Oh,  for  a  grand  missionary  rally.  What 
would  it  mean  if  every  church  member  in  bur 
land  would  give  twenty-five  cents  a  year  for  the 
missionary  cause.  To  be  sure,  hundreds  give 
much  more,  but  thousands  also  give  nothing. 
May  their  hearts  be  touched  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  need.  Mart  S.  Thompson. 
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Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil.  By  J.  M.  Hoppin, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
12. 

Almost  as  strong  a  stimulant  to  sympathy 
with  Greece  in  her  struggle  with  the  Turk  and 
the  “unspeakable  diplomacy”  of  the  great  Pow¬ 
ers  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  appeal,  is  a  morning 
with  this  philhellenic  traveler  from  Ithaca  to 
Athens,  and  from  Marathon  to  Olympia.  These 
chapters  are  the  ripe  results  of  an  early  and  a 
lat&wisit  to  the  land  of  Pheidias  and  Praxi  tiles, 
Q^J^uicles  and  Plato.  They  combine  the  glow 
of  youth  with  the  calm  of  age ;  the  morning 
splendor  with  the  mellowed  tints  of  evening. 
The  ripeness  of  a  scholar  is  sometimes  dry ;  ful- 
aess  of  wisdom  may  coexist  with  lack  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  charm.  But  whoso  goes  with  this  genial 
companion  over  paths  where  a  quick  eye  and  a 
wise  heart  are  wanted,  will  discover  a  new  world 
and  a  new  value  in  his  friend ;  he  will  walk  a 
dead  world  with  one  who  makes  it  live ;  he  will 
plod  amid  plundered  ruins  with  one  who  can  re¬ 
construct  them  in  their  original  richness  and 
beauty.  Cousin  has  said  that  Winckelmann’s 
criticism  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  grew  into  a 
hymn  to  spiritual  beauty ;  we  think  that,  on  that 
basis,  Professor  Hoppin’s  book  should  be  called 
an  epic  of  the  golden  age  of  .Art  in  Greece. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  “Elgin  marbles”  carried 
away  from  the  Acropolis  to  be  “white  ghosts 
in  the  fogs  of  London,”  we  can  but  think  of  the 
fair  body  of  Greek  art,  scattered  over  the  world 
like  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  seeds  of  great  things 
truly,  civilizing  centres  in  all  the  West,  sacr^ 
treasures  in  the  museums  of  all  capitals  from 
Rome  to  London,  gentle  lures  leading  the  spirits 
quickened  by  their  touch  back  to  the  sacred  soil 
and  glowing  skies  of  their  old  home  where  the 
empty  temples  and  ravished  pedestals  wait  with¬ 
out  them ;  and  we  also  thank  the  priest  who 
gathers  up  these  fragments  and  shows  us  whence 
they  came,  who.  goes  from  city  to  city  and  tells 
us  just  what  treasures  once  enriched  them,  just 
what  holy  shrine  had  suffered  wreck  to  make  the 
wealth  of  ours,  just  what  the  Greek  world  knew 
that  our  world  has  been  questioning  for  so  many 
centuries.  When  we  come  to  the  chapter  put 
last  as  an  appendix  on  the  Origin  and  Idea  of 
Art,  we  have  the  key  to  the  time-long  puzzle, 
the  mystery  and  the  mission  of  the  beautiful 
with  the  story  of  that  soul  song  which  the  ages 
have  tried  to  utter.  Particularly  charming  are 
the  chapters  on  Olympia  and  the  games  so  re¬ 
cently  revived,  out  of  which  we  pick  this  gem  of 
descriptive  writing:  “Outside  of  the  museum 
the  natural  scene  was  truly  a  remarkable  one 
...  a  delicate  rainbow  spanned  for  a  moment 
the  plain  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  then 
as  if  by  magic  a  golden  mist  of  Zeus  whirling  up 
from  the  West  and  from  the  sea,  like  a  great 
drop  curtain  shut  out  from  sight  the  vale  of 
Olympia  and  the  theatre  of  the  old  religion,  art 
and  glory  of  Greece.  ’  ’ 

Literary  Landmarks  op  Rome — Literary  Land¬ 
marks  OF  Florence.  Illustrated.  By  Lau¬ 
rence  Hutton.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New 
York:  81.00  each. 

No  two  cities  in  Italy  or  perhaps  in  the  world 
are  more  associated  with  writers,  ancient  and 
modern,  than  Rome  and  Florence,  and  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  should  have 
chosen  them  for  the  two  latest  volumes  in  his 
charming  series  of  Literary  Landmarks.  They 
are  very  different  in  atmosphere  and  character¬ 
istics.  The  Eternal  City  carries  one  back  to  the 
indefinite  age  of  fable  and  tradition,  and  one  has 
to  be  there  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  desire  to  recall  everything  one  has  ever  read 
or  known,  so  as  to  comprehend  even  vaguely  the 
imposing  ruins  and  inscriptions  and  the  constant 
reminders  of  the  great  men  and  the  thrilling 


events  that  have  had  a  part  in  its  wonderful 
life.  After  a  time,  one  accepts  the  fact 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  take  it  all  in,  and 
then  Mr.  Hutton’s  little  book  will  prove  inval¬ 
uable  to  the  traveler  in  hie  walks  about  the  citv. 
His  information  is  gathered  with  care,  and  put 
in  a  pleasing  suggestive  form,  and  there  is  not 
an  appalling  amount  of  it.  He  says  “Rome  is 
merely  the  stopping  place  of  the  modern  Man  of 
Letters,  Florence  is  his  home,  ”  where  “he  buys  a 
villa  or  takes  a  long  lease  of  a  house,  ’  ’  consequent¬ 
ly  the  author’s  heart  goes  out  to  the  smaller  town 
where  it  is  more  possible  to  know  all  the  streets 
and  byways,  where,  if  there  have  been  fewer  great 
men,  they  have  left  a  more  permanent  impress, 
so  that  a  few  weeks  in  Florence  make  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola,  Giotto  and  many 
of  that  brilliant  group  as  living  and  vivid  per¬ 
sonalities,  as  if  one  had  met  tnem  face  to  face 
and  taken  them  by*the  hand.  This  spiritual 
comradeship  has  always  attracted  members  of 
the  literary  and  artistic  fraternity,  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  add  to  the  charming  associations,  and 
Mr.  Hutton  gives  much  space  in  his  “Land¬ 
marks  of  Florence”  to  these  later  residents: 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  Brownings,  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  George  Eliot  and  Dickens,  making  it  easy 
for  the  visitors  of  the  present  day  to  find  their 
favorite  haunts  and  share  in  their  enjoyment  of 
the  Italian  sunshine  and  of  the  picturesque  old 
town  on  the  shores  of  the  Arno.  The  illustra* 
tions  are  well  selected  and  the  two  little  volumes, 
attractive  in  form  as  in  matter,  will  prove  the 
most  delightful  of  guides. 

Whitman  ;  A  Study.  John  Burroughs.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Cfompany,  Boston  and  New 
York.  11.25. 

This  latest  contribution  to  Whitman  literature 
is  a  product  of  the  deep  love  of  the  author  for 
the  poet.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  this  singular  and  powerful  person¬ 
ality.  He  therefore  writes  admiringly,  even 
reverently,  concerning  his  hero,  and  makes  most 
emphatic  prophecies  of  the  estimate  in  which 
Whitman  will  be  held  hereafter.  The  work  is 
very  full  in  its  analysis  of  the  poet’s  life  and 
gifts.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  by 
those  who  believe  in  Whitman,  but  by  many  who 
care  nothing  for  the  poet,  yet  love  and  esteem 
the  author.  If  the  poet  should  fail  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  acceptance,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
had  no  gifted  writer  to  press  his  claims,  when 
men  like  Symonds  and  Burroughs  have  given 
the  world  such  praise  of  him. 

Massasoit  :  A  Romantic  Story  op  the  Indians 
OP  New  England.  By  Anna  Holman  Bur¬ 
ton.  Illustrated  by  George  W.  Bardwell. 
Special  cloth;  81.25.  New  York :  The  Morse 
Company. 

We  need  more  such  books  as  “Massasoit,  ”  for 
their  infiuence  in  demonstrating  to  the  youth  of 
our  land  that  they  need  not  go  away  from  the 
romance  of  our  earlier  national  history  to  find 
lasting  and  profitable  literary  enjoyment.  This 
work  of  Anna  Holman  Burton  is  one  in  which 
the  story  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Red  Man 
from  New  England  is  admirably  told.  The  story 
is  replete  with  historical  incidents  and  facts, 
yet  so  different  from  a  purely  historical  work 
that  it  becomes  fastened  on  the  memory.  The 
rough,  unpolished  life  of  the  early  settlers  and 
their  dealings  with  Massasoit,  the  great  Indian 
chief,  who  became  the  friend  of  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  is  depicted  in  a  clear,  concise  and  enter¬ 
taining  style.  There  is  enough  of  Indian  war¬ 
fare  in  the  volume  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
boy  who  hungers  for  the  sensational,  and  yet 
while  the  young  reader  may  be  satisfying  his 
cravings  in  this  line  he  is  absorbing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  early  day  history  which  is  wholesome 
and  beneficial.  The  book  may  be  unreservedly 
commended,  and  while  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  work  is  to  appeal  to  youthful  readers  it  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  interesting  to  the  oldeY 
members  of  the  family. 


The  Early  Church;  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles.  ^  David  James  Burrell,  D.D., 
and  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  D.D.  American 
Tract  Society.  81,25. 

These  clerical  brothers,  one  in  New  York  city 
and  one  in  Brooklyn,  have  for  some  years  been 
collaborating  useful  comments  on  the  current 
Sunday-school  Lessons,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  title  of 
“Hints  and  Helps.”  Most  of  the  present  book 
is  thus  a  reprint,  and  is  thrown  into  this  form 
for  convenient  use  of  teachers  and  others  study¬ 
ing  the  International  Lessons  on  Acts  for  this 
year.  The  general  character  of  these  comments 
are  too  well  known  to  need  prolonged  description. 
They  are  largely  homiletical ;  designed  for  what 
the  old  writers  called  the  “improvement”  of  the 
lesson.  No  notice  is  bestowed  on  the  results  of 
modern  Biblical  scholarship,  even  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  being  ignored.  Aside  from 
this,  the  comments  are  helpful.  They  are  true 
and  to  the  point ;  in  terse,  plain  language ;  and 
many  of  the  lessons  drawn  are  striking.  The 
book  will  prove  one  of  the  best  helps  within  the 
reach  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  on  the  Book 
of  the  Acte. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Death  and  Afterwards  is  written  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  classic  style ;  some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  being  worthy  of  the  best  literary  work  of 
the  author.  Sir  Eldwin  Arnold,  who  essays  to 
prove  the  probability  of  an  after-life  from  analo¬ 
gies  in  Nature.  The  Biblical  argument  is  pur¬ 
posely  ignored.  But,  the  difficulty  is  that 
analogies  are  only  presumptive,  not  a  conclusive 
argument.  And  if  the  Bible  account  is  true, 
death  itself  is  not  in  the  line  of  evolution,  but 
is  an  exception.  The  present  life  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  physical  catastrophe,  as  the 
Bible  teaches,  because  of  sin.  “Death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men  because  that  all  men  have 
sinned.”  Does  this  death  terminate  being? 
Sir  Eldwin  argues  from  certain  processes  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  improbable.  The  after-life  is  a 
fact;  as  such  it  needs  a  witness.  There  is  only 
One  who  can  testify  to  it  as  a  fact ;  and  that  is 
the  Infallible  Witness.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
proper  to  add,  there  is  a  brochure  of  Gail  Ham¬ 
ilton  entitled,  “The  X  Rays,”  which  is  of 
psychical,  if  of  no  other  value.  The  author  be¬ 
lieved  she  had  actual  experience  of  what  are  the 
border- lands  of  death,  and  she  recorded  her  testi¬ 
mony.  (New  Amsterdam  Company,  New  York. 
60  cents. ) 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble’s  Discourses  on  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  is  a  good 
sample  of  what  expository  preaching  ought  to 
be.  It  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  spirit 
of  Frederick  W.  Robertson’s  Lectures  on  the 
Corinthians.  The  epistle  discussed  is  addressed 
to  what  is  regarded  the  Apostle’s  favorite  church, 
and  furnishes  a  very  delightful  book.  Perhaps 
the  most  suggestive  sermon  is  on  “Woman  and 
Christianity,  from  the  text :  Help  Those 
Women.”  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  25  cents. ) 

The  title  of  the  volume  by  Rev.  Henry  Ostrom, 
the  evangelist,  Out  of  the  Cain-Life  into  the 
Christ-Life,  seems  to  us  a  little  strained.  What 
was  especially  significant  in  Cain,  and  that  for 
which  he  is  mentioned  in  1  John  iii.  12,  is  that 
he  killed  his  brother.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  human  family.  It  is  the  Adam- Life 
rather  than  the  Cain-Life,  that  is  to  be  charged 
against  humanity.  We  go  out  of  the  Adam- 
Life  into  the  Christ-Life:  only  if  we  have  been 
guilty  of  murdering  our  brother,  out  of  the  Cain- 
Life.  A  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  book 
is  in  this  passage:  “The  elevator  of  human  his¬ 
tory  fell  with  a  crash,  when  man  became  a  sin¬ 
ner.  Adam  was  in  that  falling  elevator.  And 
the  splinters  flew  everywhere.  They  wounded 
Cain.”  Doubtless,  many  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Ostrom  in  the  pulpit  will  be  glad  to  secure  h 
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^orda  in  a  more  permanent  form.  The  book 
ia  well  printed.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
Ifew  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  tl.25. ) 

Behold  the  Man  !  and  Behold  Your  King,  by 
H.  L.  E.  is  one  of  the  many  little  volumes  made 
aittractive  by  illustrations  and  pretty  white  and 
4^1d  binding,  designed  to  teach  a  Scripture 
truth  and  particularly  adapted  for  distribution 
ait  this  Lenten  season  when  our  thoughts  should 
be  turned  continually  to  “The  Man  of  Sorrows.  ’’ 

(American  Tract  Society.  25  cents. ) - We  also 

have  from  the  Pacific  Press  of  the  International 
Tract  Society,  Thoughts  From  the  Mount  of 
Blessing,  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  White.  It  is  dedicated 
‘To  His  Disciples,  whom  the  Master  is  still 
•calling  to  choose  the  spiritual  above  the  earthly 
kingdom — in  the  hope  that  its  pages  may  unfold 
to  them  more  clearly  the  glory  of  the  Unseen,” 
■and  the  chapters, inspired  by  this  thought  are 
■“On  the  Mountain  Side, ”  “The  Beatitudes,” 
“The  Spirituality  of  the  Law,”  “The  True  Mo¬ 
tive  in  Service,”  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  and 
“Not  Judging  but  Doing,”  with  constant  Scrip¬ 
ture  referencee'and  many  illustrations.  (Pacific 
Press  Publishing  Company,  Oakland,  Caifornia, 
75  cents. ) 

European  travellers  already  know  the  useful 
little  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in 
Europe,  and  ‘it  is  only  necessary  to  say  now 
that  the  new  edition  for  1897  is  out.  It  has 
been,  as'every  year,  carefully  revised  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  who  in  his  seventeen  trips  to  Europe  has 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  secure  reliable  and 
accurate  information,  and  has  given  it  to  the 
tourist  in  the  most  condensed  and  accessible 
form.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  $1.50.) 

Two  little  volumes  which  will  be  valuable  aids 
to  the  drawing  teacher  are  High  School  Class 
Book  of  Drawing,  and  Normal  Class  Book  of 
Drawing,  by  Christine  Gordon  Sullivan,  author 
of  the  Eclectic  Industrial  Drawing.  The  first 
includes  outlines  for  study  and  practice  in 
mechanical  drawing,  geometrical  construction, 
perspective,  designing,  modeling,  historic  orna¬ 
ment  with  the  application  of  various  forms  to 
•decorative  designs,  also  studies  in  charcoal, 
crayon  and  water  colors,  and  is  intended  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  apply  their  graphic  skill 
to  the  practical  affaire  of  life.  The  other  vol¬ 
ume,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  for  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  teach  drawing,  and  is  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  as  are  required  to  include  draw¬ 
ing  in  their  school  work  without  any  special 
preparation  for  it,  also  to  assist  those  who  wish 
■to  use  illustrations  on  the  black  board  for  their 
scientific  teaching.  The  two  volumes  are  ele¬ 
mentary  in  character  and  can  be'had  for  50  cents 
each.  (American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago. ) 

Seven  of  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales  have 
been  collected  in  volume  188-189  of  “Maynard’s 
English  Classic  Series”  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  brief  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  for*the  use  of  classes  in  reading 
and  literature.  (Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company, 
New  York.  Mailing'price  24  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  sends  us  Bulletins  112,  113,  115. 
The  first  of  these,  “Economy  in  using  Fertil 
izers  for  Raising  Potatoes,”  is  by  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  tells  all  that  is  important  to  the  farmer 
on  this  matter  of  perennial  interest.  No.  113  is 
a  study  of  “The  Cucumber  Flea-Beetle  as  the 
cause  of  ‘pimply’  Potatoes,”  by  F.  C.  Stewart. 
An  illustration  helps  to  make  clear  the  immr- 
tant  information  it  contains.  Bulletin  115  is 
the  ReTOrt  of  the  Director,  W.  H.  Jordan,  for 
1896.  He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
work  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  includes  130  acres,  and  is  finely 
situated,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Geneva. 
The  only  lack  being  in  natural  forest,  the  farms 
generally  in  that  fine  region  having  been  de¬ 
nuded  of  the  great  stretches  of  forests  that 
abounded  fifty  years  ago.  The  Station  is  fur 


niahed  with  building  and  necessary  appliances, 
and  is  a  scene  of  activity  with  its  scientific  staff 
of  fifteen  under  the  Director,  and  about  as  many 
more  assistants  and  men  of  all  work.  These 
Bulletins”  are  published  for  permanent  use, 
and  are  widely  scattered  amon^  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  who  are  in  very  cordial  relations  with 
the  Stotion  and  its  important  work.  The  Report 
is  rendered  attractive  by  fine  views  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Sixty-third  Annual  leister  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary  is  prefaced  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hosmer  Hall  and  the  Case  Memorial 
Library,  and  further  on  a  second  view  of  the 
library  better  indicates  its  solidity  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  fine  proportions.  We  are  assured  that 
the  ^minary  was  never  in  so  satisfactory  a  con¬ 
dition  as  now.  Its  faculty  is  very  able,  led  by 
President  Chester  David  Hartranft,  D.D.,  and 
supported  by  Dr.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  and 
others.  There  is  only  one  cloud  in  the  horizon,  and 
that  a  financial  one,  due  to  the  large  shrinkage 
in  the  Seminary’s  income  from  investment 
This  has  become  so  serious  that  members  of 
the  faculty  have  voluntarily  offered  to  contribute, 
if  necessary,  one-third  of  their  salaries  for  the 
next  two  years,  hoping  that  it  will  be  possible 
within  this  time  to  secure  the  endowment 
funds  needed  to  put  the  Seminary  upon  a  good 
financial  basis.  Its  trustees  and  friends  will 
surely  appreciate  this  generous  sacrifice  of  the 
faculty,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  that  many  are 
coming  forward  to  their  relief,  and  to  that  of  the 
Seminary. 

On  April  27th  General  Grant’s  tomb  will 
be  formally  dedicated.  In  recognition  of  this 
event,  the  Century  Company  are  making  their 
April  Magazine  a  “Grant  Memorial  Num¬ 
ber,”  with  an  account  of  the  tomb,  by  General 
Horace  Porter,  who  having  done  more  than 
anyone  else  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  monument,  has  been  very  properly  se¬ 
lected  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  The  Maga¬ 
zine  will  contain  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter 
of  General  Sherman,  giving  his  “Opinion  of 
Grant,”  and  a  fac-simile  of  “Grant’s  Most  Fa¬ 
mous  Dispatch”  with  an  account  of  the  original 
letter  to  General  Halleck,  and  other  new  matter 
relating  to  the  great  General.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  General  Weyler  is  having  General 
Porter’s  series  of  articles  “Campaigning  with 
Grant,”  translated  into  Spanish  each  month  for 
his  benefit. 

In  the  April  number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popu 
lar  Monthly  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
silk  growing  in  India  with  pictures  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  methods  of  handling  the  cocoon  by  the 
natives.  The  author  tells  of  a  neat  decline  in 
this  industry  which  was  one  of  tne  chief  sources 
of  Indian  revenue,  but  at  last  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  checking  the  spread  of  disease  among 
the  silk  worms,  and  in  persuading  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  supply  of  perfectly  heal¬ 
thy  eggs  that  have  been  intrMuc^  from  other 
countoies.  The  magazine  also  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  “Life  Saving  Service,  of  Rutgers 
College,  of  the  old  Mexican  city  of  Chihuahua 
and  of  The  California  Indian  on  Canvas,”  the 
latter  enriched  by  the  most  amusing  pictures  of 
Indian  babies,  brides  stories  and  other  attrac¬ 
tions  toe  numerous  to  mention. 

Those  who  want  hints  for  the  household  will 
find  many  practical  ones  with  no  end  of  good 
receipts  in  Good  Housekeeping.  “A  nest  of 
Eggs^’  gives  all  the  various  rules  for  cooking 
and  serving  ^gs  most  attractively,  also  tells  the 
young  housekeeper  how  to  choose  them  and 
determine  that  they  are  fresh,  and  how  to  keep 
them  good  when  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  daily 
or  weekly  supply. 

The  Harpers  announce  among  their  new  pub 
lications  for  this  month,  Thomas  Hardy’s  novel. 
The  Well  Beloved;  A  Sketch  of  a  Tempera¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  carefully  elaborated  since 
it  was  published  in  Harper’s  Bazar  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  considered  one  of  his  most  delightful 
love  stories.  The  American  Claimant,  and 
Other  Stories  and  Sketches,  will  be  added  to  the 
new  Library  Edition  of  Mark  Twain’s  works 
and  The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch,  by  Frederick 
Thickstan  Clark,  will  give  a  picture  of  dra¬ 
matic  phases  of  ranch  life;  and  in  contract  to 
these  will  be  Mrs.  Sangster’s  new  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  Easter  Bells. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Qnaritch  will  soon 
publish  a  biographical  dictionary  of  eminent 
Chinamen.  The  work  will  contain  detailed  ac 
counts  of  the  Emperors  of  the  present  ruling 
dynasty;  of  the  leaders  in  the  frequent  insur 
rections  during  the  past  hundred  years  and 
more;  also  biographies  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men,  soldiers,  authors,  artists,  etc.,  from  early 
times  to  the  recent  Japanese  war,  and,  in  fact, 
up  to  date.  The  work  has  been  prepared  bv 
Mr.  Giles,  lately  one  of  her  Majesty’s  consuls  in 


China,  and  will  contain  between  two  and  three 
thousand  articles.  It  certainly  proves  in  a  most 
striking  way  the  rapid  advance  of  that  most  con¬ 
servative  nation  of  the  Far  Blast. 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates,  whose  present  name  is 
Madame  Adolph  Boze,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  is  also  collecting  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Longfellow,  with 
whom  she  was  for  several  years  dosely  associ¬ 
ated.  Speaking  of  this  poet,  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  “Wayside  Inn”  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
has  been  purchased  by  Samuel  H.  Howe  of 
Boston,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Howes,  who  during  three  generations  won  for 
the  inn  its  reputation.  Hie  desire  is  to  restore 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  condition  when  it 
was  BU(  a  delightful  gathering  plaro  for  the 
poet  am  nis  friends,  and  to  make  it  a  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  Longfellow. 

It  is  learned  through  a  correspondent  of  the 
“BVankfurter  Zeitung”  that  the  letters  of 
Michael  Angelo  are  soon  to  be  published.  These 
letters,  six  hundred  in  number,  have  been  very 
carefully  guarded,  although  Symonds  when  writ¬ 
ing  his  biogfraphy  of  the  great  artist  was  allowed 
access  to  them.  They  tMow  light  on  the  bitter 
controversy  between  Raphael  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  and  one  of  them  encloses  a  note  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.  urging  haste  with  some  work  in 
hand,  adding,  “for  you  know  that  Popes  do  not 
live  long.”  They  are  said  to  be  very  entertain¬ 
ing  as  well  as  most  valuable  for  students  of  art 
and  history. 

This  is  the  day  of  prize  competitions,  and 
many  of  the  periodicals  or  publishing  houses  are 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  short  stories  or  the 
best  answers  to  a  senes  of  questions,  or  the  best 
musical  composition  within  specified  conditions. 
The  latest,  of  which  we  have  information,  is 
that  offered  by  George  T.  Angell,  President  of 
the  American  Humane  Education  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  the  most  interesting  useful  story  which 
shall  best  illustrate  the  cruelties  infiict^  upon 
animals  by  the  fashionable  people  of  large  cities. 
It  is  expected  that  the  story  should  be  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  Black  Beauty  and  the  other 
three  humane  prize  stories  that  the  society  has 
already  published.  The  successful  writer  will 
either  receive  $2(X)  or  publish  the  story  himself 
as  preferred,  and  the  competition  will  close  Octo¬ 
ber  1st. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  will  write 
the  biography  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


MEVV  PUBUCATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Jesus  Christ  Daring 
His  Ministry;  Edmond  Stapfer.  Translated  by 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  $1.25. - The  Man 

who  Wins;  Robert  Herrick.  75  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Mycenaean  Age.  A  Study  of  the  Monuments  and 
Culture  of  Pre-Homeric  Greece;  Dr.  Chrestos  Tsoun- 
tas  and  J.  Irving  Manatts  Ph.D.,  LL.D^with  an 

Introduction  bv  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  $6.00. - The  Story 

of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  1606-1623  A.D.,  as  told  by 
Themselves,  their  Friends,  and  their  Enemies.  Ed¬ 
ited  from  the  Original  Texts  by  Eld  ward  Arber, 

F.S.A  $2  00. - Memories  of  Hawthorne;  Rose 

Hawthorne  Lathrop.  $2.00. - Upon  the  Tree- Tops; 

Olive  Thorne  .Miller  Illustrated  by  J.  Carter  Beard. 

$1.25. - A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 

in  Europe;  with  maps.  Revised  Annually.  First 
Edition  for  1897.  $1.60. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  London  and 
Toronto:  Hero  Tales  from  Sacred  Story;  Louis  Al¬ 
bert  Banks.  D.D. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  International  Sci¬ 
entific  Series.  The  Aurora  Borealis;  Alfred  Angot. 
$1.75. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  English 
Classic  Series.  Twice  Told  Tales;  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  24  cents. 

American  Tract  Society:  Two  Noble  Women; 
Susan  Parkman.  75  cents. 


PERIODICAI.S. 

For  February:  The  Northern  Light. 

For  March:  United  Presbyterian  Magazine; 
Quiver;  Church  Union;  Nineteenth  Century;  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review;  The  Musician;  Biblical  World; 
The  writer; _  Littell;  Anti-Vivisection;  Architec¬ 
ture;  The  Critic;  Good  Housekeeping;  Literary  Di¬ 
gest. 

For  April:  Atlantic  Monthly;  Magazine  of  Art; 
Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  What  To  Eat; 
American  Messenger;  The  (jlc«pel  Voice. 


QUARTEKLIES. 

Political  Science  Quarterly;  The  Globe. 


PA9IPBI.ET8. 

Seventy-seventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Auburn,  1896- ’97. 

Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Presbyterian  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Catalogue  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Outlook  touches  upon  the  personal  influ¬ 
ence  and  writings  of  Professor  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  whose  recent  death  has  carried  regret  to 
all  countries.  Of  some  of  his  writings  it  says : 

In  his  “Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World” 
he  conceded,  by  the  very  title,  all  that  scientists 
had  ever  claimed,  while  he  claimed  what  scien¬ 
tists  had  never  conceded ;  for  he  a&med  the  re¬ 
ality  of  regeneration,  conversion,  sanctification — 
that  is,  spiritual  life— and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  that  they  were  under  the  reign  of 
natural  law.  He  projected  natural  law  into  the 
f^iritual  realm.  And  this,  logically  carried  out, 
involve  equally  the  belief  that  revelation,  in¬ 
carnation,  sacrifice,  miracles,  are  also  under  the 
reign  of  natural  law.  In  this  radicalism  lay  the 
charm  of  Professor  Drummond’s  first  great  essay 
to  the  lay  mind,  and  its  capital  deiwt  to  the 
theological  mind.  Religious  phenomena  were 
transferred  to  the  scientific  realm.  THey  were 
no  longer  conceived  as  due  to  arbitrary  interfer¬ 
ences — only,  therefore,  to  be  accepted  on  author¬ 
ity  and  studied  empirically;  they  were  seen 
brought  under  law  and  subjected  to  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation.  To  the  pure  ecclesiastical  thinker, 
this  appeared  an  entire  surrender  of  all  super¬ 
naturalism. 

His  next  contribution.  “The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World,  ’  ’  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  thinker,  no  better.  For  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  was  not  a  dogma  nor  an  order,  but 
a  spirit:  not  a  creed  nor  a  church,  but  love. 
The  charm  of  this  little  book  lay  not  merely  in 
its  skillful  analysis  of  Paul’s  Ode  to  Love;  it  lay 
in  its  new  application  of  the  principle  elucidated 
in  the  previous  volume,  in  its  bringing  love  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  law,  showing  it  subject  to  scien¬ 
tific  study,  demonstrating  the  truth  of  Browning’s 
aphorism,  “All’s  love,  yet  all’s  law,  ”  In  this 
little  book  Professor  Drummond  showed,  the 
more  efTectively  because  wholly  unavowedly,  that 
he  had  surrendered  nothing  of  religion,  bi^ause 
religion  is  nothing  but  the  life  of  love,  not  any 
analysis  or  explanation  of  that  life.  And  in  his 
next  considerable  contribution  to  human  life  and 
thought,  “The  Ascent  of  Man,”  he  exemplified 
the  truth  common  to  both  the  previous  publica¬ 
tions,  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Evolution  of  a 
Mother,  ”  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  prose  poems  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  scientific  essays.  In  that  chapter  science 
walks  radiant  with  the  life  of  religion,  and  the 
reader  sees  that  truth  is  best  known  when  the 
heart  combines  with  the  head  in  searching  for  it. 

In  the  work  which  Professor  Drummond  has 
thus  done  he  is  only  a  pioneer,  and  as  a  pioneer 
he  is  not  alone,  but  shares  the  glory  of  his  pro¬ 
phetic  service  with  such  men  as  Le  Conte  and 
Bushnell.  But  in  one  respect  he  surpasses  both 
— in  that  he  is  more  a  seer  than  the  former  and 
more  a  scientist  than  the  latter. 

Criticised  severely,  misrepresented  grossly, 
attacked  now  by  scientists  as  unscientific  because 
he  believed  in  the  Voice  of  the  spirit,  and  now 
by  theologians  because  he  believed  in  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  nature,  he  never  entered  into  contro¬ 
versy,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  replied  to 
his  critics.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  and  as 
courageous  as  a  lion,  and  neither  fought  nor 
feared.  Young  men  thronged  to  hear  him  be¬ 
cause  his  manly  nature  appealed  to  their  manli¬ 
ness,  and  because  he  solved  their  doubts  with¬ 
out  asking  them  to  deny  their  reason.  We  speak 
of  him  as  a  pioneer  because  we  believe  he  is  a 
harbinger  of  a  better  future,  when  the  excessive 
analysis  of  our  time,  with  its  extreme  s|»cial- 
ization  and  its  inevitably  resultant  skepticism, 
will  give  place  to  a  synthesis  in  which  faith  and 
reason — the  constructive  and  the  analytic  facul¬ 
ties — will  work  together  in  forming  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit, 
under  the  Law  of  the  one  Infinite  Mind  and 
directed  by  an  Infinite  Love  to  beneficent  ends. 


The  Independent  refers  again  to  a  matter  that 
we  had  supposed  was  settled,  and  in  the  right 
way.  For  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  citizens  are  not  entitled 
to  peculiar  and  uncommon  privileges  at  West 
Point.  Surely  the  customs  and  even  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  that  influential  school  of  the  whole  Na¬ 
tion  should  be  cherished  and  perpetuated,  rather 
than  stealthily  innovated  upon  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever.  The  several  religious  bodies  have  been  on 
a  common  footing  there  almost  from  the  setting 
up  of  the  Republic — the  places  of  worship  being 
provided,  and  open  to  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic  alike.  This  is  at  least  the  theory,  and  so 


far  as  common  rights  are  concerned  the  fact. 
It  is  proposed  now  to  change  all  this  and  to 
allow  the  building  of  an  ecclesiastical  structure 
in  which  no  Protestant  minister  may  officiate  or 
exercise  any  of  his  religious  functions,  and  thi$ 
on  the  Nation's  own  premises  !  Only  an  estab¬ 
lished  church  could  lawfully  or  properly  crave 
such  privilege,  and  we  have  no  such  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  country ;  and,  if  we  are  wise  we  shall 
take  good  care,  here  and  now,  that  we  accord  no 
such  equivalent  privilege  to  any  suppliant,  on 
whatever  plea  or  pretense.  Our  contemporary 
says: 

Notwithstanding  the  many  protests  against  it, 
a  permit  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the  Government 
reservation  at  West  Point  has  been  issued  from 
the  War  Derartment,  and  strangely  enough  it 
was  issued  March  3d,  the  last  full  day  of  the 
term  of  Secretary  Lamont.  This  case  is  so  pecu¬ 
liar  that  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  some  of  its 
features.  Some  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  by 
The  Western  Watchman  that  the  permit  had 
been  granted  by  Secretary  Lamont  and  that 
work  on  the  chapel  had  been  begun.  Asking  for 
information  of  the  War  Department,  we  were 
informed,  under  date  of  February  17th,  that  the 
question  was  still  pending,  that  a  resolution  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  concessions  was  before  Congress, 
and  that  from  the  records  of  the  War  Department 
it  api^red  that  there  are  two  Catholic  chapels 
at  military  poets;  also  one  Episcopal,  and  a 
fourth  dedicated  to  “Protestant  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  ’  ’  and  that  these  churches  were  erected  by 
permission  of  former  Secretaries  of  War  and  paid 
W  with  funds  contributed  hj  individuals.  The 
inference  is  that  Secretary  Lamont  granted  the 
permission  because  the  pending  resolution  in 
Congress  was  not  acted  upon.  The  permit  is 
issued  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  it  empowers 
the  Superintendent  at  West  Point,  an  officer 
whose  term  of  office  shortly  expires,  to  select  the 
site  and  approve  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
chapel.  We  have  already  given  the  reasons 
which,  in  our  judgment,  make  anv  such  permits 
for  either  Protratantor  Catholic  chapels  unwise, 
unnecessary  and  objectionable.  There  is  no  lack 
of  accommodation  for  worship  at  West  Point. 
There  is  the  cadet  chapel  where  the  Government 
chaplain  officiates,  and  there  is  a  soldiers’ 
chapel,  which  is  free  to  all  denominations  and 
is  used  principally  by  the  Catholics.  Catholics 
have  worshiped  there  for  many  years  and  have 
their  own  altar,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
screened  from  view  when  Protestant  services  are 
held  there.  Neither  of  these  chapels  is  sectarian, 
though  the  Government  chaplain,  whoever  he 
may  be,  conducts  the  service  in  the  cadet  chapel 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  particular  denom 
ination  to  which  he  belongs.  The  permit  given 
b^  Secretary  Lamont  was  issued  in  persistent 
disregard  of  strong  protests  and  ought  to  be 
revoked  by  Secretary  Alger,  together  with  those 
for  all  sectarian  chapels,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  of  this  city.  As 
will  be  seen,  he  touches  upon  the  recent  action 
of  the  Church  Service  Society  in  an  irenic  spirit. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  those  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  who  make  haste  to  connect  this  Society  with 
this  or  that  supposed  movement  or  party  in  the 
Church,  are  misled.  The  Society  is  a  thing 
apart,  and  on  its  merits : 

A  meeting  of  a  small  number  of  representative 
Presbyterians,  from  different  Mrts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  recently  convened  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city,  and  organized  what  is  styled 
The  Church  Service  Society,  the  main  object  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  secure  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  in  public  worship  throughout  our  denom¬ 
ination,  without  interfering  with  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  churches  and  without  promoting 
ritualism.  This  statement  being  presumably 
correct,  the  object  must  commend  itself  to  all 
who  would  secure  more  uniformity  in  public 
worship  and  establish  a  bond  of  union  among  the 
churches  of  our  widely  extended  denomination. 
The  present  condition  is  chaotic.  Orders  of  ex¬ 
ercise  are  almost  as  numerous  as  congregations 
To  one  who  passes  from  one  church  to  another 
little  or  no  homefulness  is  experienced,  because 
of  widely  different  modesof  conducting  worship. 
If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  admirable  hymnal, 
autoorizM  bv  our  General  Assembly,  placed  in 
all  our  churches,  a  large  contribution  to  Presby¬ 
terian  fellowship  would  be  secured.  We  who  are 
uninitiat^  maintaining  an  attitude  of  inquiry, 
are  interested  in  this  movement. 

A  leading  secular  journal  of  this  city,  by  what 
authority  is  not  known,  announces  that  this 


society  has  in  view  a  liturgical  service,  and 
enters  into  a  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
temporaneous  prayer,  expressing  a  preference  for 
carefully  prepared,  dignified  forms,  as  more 
promotive  of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Many  would 
regard  this  as  a  new  departure,  a  surrender  of 
Pmbyterian  principles,  maintained  since  the 
days  of  John  Knox,  and  a  menace  to  Presby¬ 
terianism  itself.  But  there  is  no  palpable  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  is  proposed,  and  we  shall  not 
judge  a  matter  before  we  hear  it.  Our  brethren 
who  insist  on  greater  liberty  in  doctrinal  beliefs, 
acting  with  a  logical  consistency,  may  object  to 
uniformity  in  worship.  Without  large  conces¬ 
sions  it  cannot  be  secured. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  confident  that 
the  church  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  will 
prove  one  of  more  than  average  fruitfulness : 

The  reports  from  our  churches  of  accessions  on 
confession  at  the  March  communions  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  encouraging.  Rarely  have  we  received  in 
a  single  week  from  so  many  churches  such  a 
delightful  record  of  additions.  The  number  of 
churches  heard  from  up  to  this  time  is  twenty- 
three,  which  report  a  total  accession  of  thrm 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members  on  confession, 
and  thirty-three  by  certificate,  making  an  agm- 
gate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  souls.  Ilie 
larger  additions  have  been  to  the  following 
churches:  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  100;  Rotterdam, 
N.  Y.,  28;  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  27:  Queens,  L. 

1. ,  17 ;  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  17 ;  North  Branch, 
N.  J.,  15;  Germantown-on-the  Hudson,  15; 
Montville,  N.  J.,  14;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
First  Church,  12;  S^nd  Church,  10;  Pekin, 

111.,  12;  Trinity,  Chicago,  11.  Most  of  these 
churches  had  held  interesting  extra  services  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  ascribe 
these  happy  results  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  gracious 
presence  and  work  in  those  meetings,  l^doubt- 
edly,  many  other  churches,  which  have  sent  no 
report,  have  been  equally  blessed.  It  has  been 
a  prosperous  year  in  spiritual  things  with  the 
great  bulk  of  our  churches,  and  the  annual  sum¬ 
ming  up  will  cause  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  love  the  gates  of  Zion. 


The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  pleasant  ref¬ 
erence  to  Dr.  Phraner,  our  free-lance  in  Foreign, 
and  on  occasion  Home  Missions  advocacy : 

The  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
New  York  University,  at  which  one  hundred 
graduates  sat  at  the  tables,  was  a  pleasant  occa¬ 
sion,  made  memorable  by  good  speeches  and  an 
original  poem.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  was  the  presence  of  six  members  of  the 
Class  of  1847.  Three  were  clergymen,  the  best 
known  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  who, 
after  forty  years  of  pastoral  work  at  Bing  Sing, 
is  nowfworking  off  his  su^lus  energy  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  missionary  boai^s  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  as  vivacious  as  at 
any  time  in  his  life.  He  discoursed  upon  “The 
Delights  of  Old  Age”  and  the  proper  way  in 
whimi  to  receive  them.  Another  of  the  six  who 
graduated  fifty  years  ago  is  Judge  John  G.  Sedg¬ 
wick. 

The  announcement  that  created  the  most  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  the  gift  from  Henry  Morton,  an 
alumnus  of  the  institution,  of  a  thousand  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  are  to  be  held  until  they  have  appreci¬ 
ated,  as  a  foundation  of  a  fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  alumni  building. 


The  Voice  says  that  under  the  Raines  law, 
even  the  towns  in  New  York  State  which  do  not 
permit  the  sale  of  liquor  “hold  their  hats  to 
receive  part  of  the  revenue  collected  from  the 
traffic” : 

The  liquor  business  dumped  into  the  State 
treasury  this  year  83,500,000,  which  under  the 
law  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  general  State 
expenses,  and  each  town  receives  its  share  of 
this  amount  applied  to  its  portion  of  the  State 
taxes.  The  report  of  Senator  Raines’s  investi¬ 
gating  committee  says  that  the  no-license  towns 
in  the  State  received  8148,221  of  this  rum  rev¬ 
enue  the  current  year.  It  is  intimated  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  law  providing 
that  towns  which  vote  against  the  sale  of  liquor 
shall  not  receive  even  indirectly  any  part  of  the 
Raines  law  revenue.  This  would  be  in  the  line 
of  moral  consistency,  but  it  might  give  a  sort  of 
financial  shake-up  to  the  nominal  local  no¬ 
license  voters  who  may  have  their  dollar  sense 
unduly  developed.  Every  community  ought  to 
wash  its  hands  of  moral,  political,  and  financial 
complicity  with  the  liquor  traffic. 
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The  Three  Great  Apostles 


SUNDAY.  APBU.  4.  1897. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  PAUL. 

(Scattered  References. ) 

Four  weeks  ago  we  studied  the  account  of  the 
conversion  of  Saul.  We  are  told  (Acts  iz.  19) 
that  “straightway”  upon  his  conversion  “he 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues”  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  passage  which  follows  appears 
to  be  all  of  one  piece,  but  the  slight  break  at 
verse  23,  with  the  “after  many  days”  gives  room 
for  what  Paul  tells  us  himself  (Gal.  i.  16,  17), 
that  the  intense  experiences  of  his  conversion 
very  shortly  compelled  him  to  retire  from  human 
companionship,  to  work  out  in  solitude  the 
tremendous  problems  that  were  agitating  his 
soul.  He  went  away  by  himself  therefore  into 
the  Arabian  desert  that  stretches  far  away  to  the 
southward,  almost  from  the  very  gates  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  There  are  certain  passages  in  his  Epistles 
(such  as  Gal.  iv.  25)  which  suggest  that  he 
may  have  gone  even  to  the  Desert  of  the  Wan¬ 
derings,  to  the  mountain  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  That  surely  would  be  a  most  impressive 
place  in  which  to  study  the  relation  between  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
precious  to  him  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
which  from  this  time  he  was  to  find  his  glory. 
He  had  much  to  think  about.  He  had  to  re-read 
his  Bible,  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  he  had  to  see  how  and 
in  what  manner  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  law, 
and  he  had  to  make  clear  to  his  own  mind  what 
was  the  Gospel  he  had  to  teach.  In  the  stillness 
of  the  Arabian  wastes,  under  the  very  shadow, 
perhaps,  of  Sinai,  he  learned  what  was  the  true 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Law,  and  what  the 
true  office  of  the  Messiah  for  whose  coming  he 
had  so  ardently  longed.  Before  his  conversion 
he  had  “known  the  Messiah  after  the  fiesh” 
(2  Cor.  V.  16)  not  in  His  actual  person,  but,  as  he 
supposed,  as  a  human  king  and  conquerer  who 
was  to  raise  the  Jewish  people  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur.  In  his  conver¬ 
sion,  however,  Saul  had  learned  to  know  the 
Messiah  “after  the  Spirit”;  to  see  that  his 
kingdom  was  a  spiritual  one  and  that  not  worldly 
triumph  but  the  divine  likeness  was  the  gift  He 
offered  to  men.  As  his  mind  became  clear  on 
these  and  other  points,  the  desire  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  became  strong 
within  him.  After  a  little  less  than  three  years 
thus  spent  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Damascus,  naturally  desirous  to  con¬ 
tinue  there  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  conversion.  It  was  because 
of  his  success  that  the  Jews  “took  counsel  to  kill 
him”  (Acts  iz.  23),  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  death  would  silence  this  powerful 
preacher,  they  won  over  to  their  side  the  eth- 
narch  who  was  governor  under  the  powerful 
King  Aretas  (2  Cor.  zi.  32,  33)  and  with  his  aid 
formed  a  plot  from  which  Saul  escaped  by  the 
watchfulness  of  the  brethren  (Acts  iz.  24,  25). 

Driven  from  Damascus,  Saul  found  himself  re¬ 
ceived  with  suspicion  in  Jerusalem  (vs.  26).  He 
tells  us  (Gal.  i.  8)  that  his  especial  desire  in 
going  to  Jerusalem  was  to  see  Peter,  but  it 
needed  the  championship  of  his  old  friend, 
Barnabas  (Acts  iz.  27, )  a  true  “son  of  exhorta¬ 
tion”  in  this  case,  to  convince  the  Church  that 
Saul  was  a  believer  and  had  been  a  successful  fel¬ 
low-worker  in  the  cause.  For  “fifteen  days,” 
then,  he  “abode”  with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  8),  “com¬ 
ing  in  and  going  out”  among  the  disciples 
(Acts  iz.  28).  Why  his  stay  was  so  short  ap¬ 
pears  in  Luke’s  narrative.  Saul  (as  Stephen 
had  done,  vi.  9)  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  special 
work  among  his  compatriots,  the  Grecians,  and 


with  the  same  result  that  met  Stephen.  “They 
went  about  to  slay  him”  (iz.  29),  and  it  was 
again  by  the  help  of  the  brethren  (vs.  30)  that  his 
life  was  saved.  He  was  secretly  escorted  to 
Caesarea  and  sent  on  to  the  safe  seclusion  of  his 
home  in  Tarsus,  being  for  this  reason  “unknown 
by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judea”  (Gal.  i. 
22)  for  long  years  afterward. 

We  have  just  seen  that  it  was  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Barnabas,  who  as  we  have 
already  learned  (Acts  iv.  36,  37)  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  early  church,  that  Paul  (Saul)  was 
received  by  the  Apostles.  It  was  thrpugh  the 
instrumentality  of  Barnabas  that  Paul  again  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  scene  of  the  church’s  activities 
after  hie  retirement  to  Tarsus  (xi.  25) ;  and  as 
we  shall  find  him  constantly  associated  with 
Paul  during  our  next  two  lessons,  it  will  be  wise 
to  pause  here  and  inquire  what  may  be  known 
aboutjtiim. 

Some  new  and  interesting  light  has  recently 
been  thrown  upon  hie  story  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  documents,  by  which  an  ancient  and  well 
known  legend  gains  almost  the  authority  of  his¬ 
tory.  According  to  this  legend,  Barnabas,  like 
Saul,  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
and  the  two  formed  an  early  friendship.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  can  understand  how  it  came 
about  that  Barnabas  was  so  ready  and  felt  him¬ 
self  so  competent  to  answer  for  Saul  when  the 
Jerusalem  Church  was  afraid  of  him,  and  why, 
when  the  work  began  to  grow  in  Antioch,  Bar¬ 
nabas,  feeling  the  need  of  help  in  his  labors, 
turned  at  once  to  Saul  for  aid. 

The  legend  already  referred  to  tells  that  Bar¬ 
nabas  was  converted  by  the  miracle  at  Beth- 
esda  (John  v.  9) ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
and  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  his  aunt, 
Mary,  and  her  eon,  John  Mark ;  that  it  was  in 
Mary’s  house  that  the  Passover  was  eaten,  and 
that  Mark  was  the  young  man  with  the  pitcher 
of  water  (Mark  ziv.  13).  The  house  of  Mary 
(apparently  a  widow)  continued  to  be  the  place 
of  Christian  meeting(Acts  xii.  12).  From  ziv.  12 
we  gather  that  Barnabas  was  tall  and  imposing 
in  appearance ;  from  many  things  mentioned  we 
can  see  that  he  was  very  sympathetic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  apt  to  throw  himself  warmly  into  an 
interesting  cause  (iv.  35),  easily  carried  away 
in  the  current  of  feeling  (Gal.  ii.  13),  and 
strongly  influenced  by  family  affection  (Acts 
zv.  39),  but  always  honest,  loyal  (iz.  27),  self- 
forgetful,  and  lovely  in  character,  as  good  men 
of  hie  temper  almost  always  are.  Not  always  the 
beet  for  counsel,  such  are  the  men  who  do  the 
grea^r  part  of  the  noble  work  of  the  world.  It 
would  appear  from  1  Cor.  iz.  6,  that  he  was  un¬ 
married.  Being  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  Greek  character,  and  therefore  was 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  Antioch  (xi.  22) ;  he  was  liberal  in 
spirit,  and  yet  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church. 

The  work  in  Antioch  growing  so  rapidly  under 
the  ministry  of  Barnabas  (zi.  25),  he  needed  help, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  thought  of  Paul 
came  at  once  to  Barnabas’s  mind.  If  Paul  had 
confided  to  his  friend  the  revelation  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  while  in  Jerusalem  (xzii.  17-21),  the  rea¬ 
son  of  his  being  called  upon  would  be  plain. 
How  long  Saul  had  been  in  Tarsus  is  not  certain 
(perhaps  about  four  years)  nor  are  we  told  what 
he  had  there  been  doing,  but  doubtless  he  had 
been  preaching  the  Gospel.  We  are  not  indeed 
anywhere  told  that  he  did  so,  but  we  are  told 
of  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  of  which  Paul 
later  took  the  oversight  (zv.  41)  and  it  seems 
necessary  to  date  their  foundation  to  this  period. 
At  this  time,  too,  Paul  must  have  encountered 
some  of  those  “perils”  of  which  he  afterward 
wrote  (2  Cor.  zi).  He  would  be  peculiarly  lia¬ 
ble  to  “perils  by  robbers”  and  “by  the  heathen” 
in  hie  journeys  in  this  region.  The  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Taurus  were  infested  with 
bandits,  and  though  Tarsus  itself  was  a  centre 


of  culture,  the  surrounding  country  was  peopled 
by  a  rude,  almost  barabrous  race,  who  would  be 
likely  to  handle  roughly  any  unwelcome  visitor. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  some  part  of 
Paul’s  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy,  if  not  of  Greek  literature.  This,  we 
know,  was  the  custom  of  the  great  missionaries 
of  the  early  Church.  Aristides  (whose  Apology 
was  a  few  years  ago  recovered  after  having  been 
lost  for  centuries),  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  carefully 
studied  Greek  paganism  before  undertaking  to 
refute  it.  Their  methods  were  always  (like  that 
of  Paul,  as  we  shall  later  see),  “to  find  what 
was  good  and  true  in  their  opponent’s  position, 
and  work  from  thence.”  It  would  be  well  if  our 
missionaries  to  the  cultured  nations  of  the  East 
would,  follow  their  example  far  more  than  they 
now  do. 

We  may  think  of  Paul  then  as  sometimes  lis¬ 
tening  in  the  porticos  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  sometimes  walking  abroad 
in  deep  meditation,  on  the  broad  plain  dotted 
over  by  the  goat’s  hair  tents  of  the  country 
people,  and  again  as  penetrating  the  mountain 
recesses  on  journeys  to  other  cities,  always  bear¬ 
ing  courageously  whatever  of  hardship  or  danger 
might  await  him,  that  so  he  could  carry  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
Or  we  may  think  of  him  yet  again  as  busy  with 
the  trade  of  weaving  goat’s  hair  tent-coverings 
such  as  the  country  people  used.  It  was  the 
trade'which  he  had  been  taught  in  boyhood,  and 
to  it  he  more  than  once  in  after  life  turned  for  the 
means  of  1  i  vel  ihood  ( Acts  xviii.3).  Hewould  prob  - 
ably  need  it  now,  since  he  could  no  longer  practice 
the  profession  of  rabbi  for  which  he  had  been 
educated.  From  this  mode  of  life  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  Barnabas,  to  aid  him  in  his  ministry 
to  the  rapidly  growing  church  of  Antioch. 

For  a  year  these  two  men  labored  side  by  side, 
building  up  a  church  which  was  to  be  both  “the 
mother  Church  of  Gentile  Christianity,”  and 
the  “seminary  of  missionary  activity.”  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year,  learning  (zi.  28)  of  a  grievous 
famine,  which  history  tells  us  occurred  in  the 
year  44  A.D.  and  was  most  sorely  felt  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  Antioch  Christians  took  up  a  contri¬ 
bution  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  by  Barnabas  and 
Saul  (xi.  30). 

This,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  first  stretching 
out  of  '^Gentile  hands  across  the  separating  gulf 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  More  than  this,  it 
was,  as  Archbishop  Sumner  says,  probably  “the 
first  transaction  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
world.”  The  richly  laden  “corn  ships”  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  sailed  from  our  shores  to 
Russia,  were  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  first 
given  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Paul  does  not 
mention  this  journey  in  Gal.  i.  22.  But  it  is 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  severe  persecutions 
of  this  time  (Acts  xii.  1),  the  two  delegates 
went  up  quietly  and  secretly,  perhaps  did  not 
even  enter  Jerusalem,  but  met  the  elders  in 
some  sequestered  place.  The  passage  in  Gala¬ 
tians  refers  to  Paul’s  intercourse  with  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  and  as  he  probably  did  not  meet  any  of 
them  at  this  time,  it  was  not  in  order  to  mention 
this  visit  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  study  of  the 
special  training  of  Paul  for  hie  life  work  with¬ 
out  considering  for  a  moment  the  apoetolate  of 
“the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  ”  Was  it  the  same 
as  the  apostolate  of  the  Twelve  ? 

The  signs  of  an  apostle  (2  Cor.  xii.  11)  appear 
to  have  been  four :  Witness  of  the  Resurrection 
(Acts  i.  21,  22) ;  Commission  from  Christ  him¬ 
self  (Luke  vi.  13;  Gal.  i.  1);  Inspiration  (John 
xvi.  13) ;  Miraculous  powers  (Acts  ii.  43;  Heb. 
ii.  4).  The  ability  to  abide  these  tests  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  stricter  and  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  word. 

Paul  was  always  exceedingly  careful  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  claim  to  the  title  in  its  narrowest  and 
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most  restricted  seose.  He  was  not  a  whit  be¬ 
hind  the  very  chiefest  apostles  (2  Cor.  xi.  5). 
He  was  called  to  be  an  apostle  through  the  will 
of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  1;  Eph.  i.  1;  2 
Tim.  i.  1),  an  apostle  separated  unto  the  Gospel 
of  God  (Rom.  i.  1),  an  apostle  by  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God  (1  Tim.  i.  1).  The  signs  of  an 
apostle  had  been  made  manifest  by  him  in  all 
patience  (2  Cor.  xii.  12),  his  commission  as 
AfK)stle  of  the  Uncircumcision  rested  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  authority  as  that  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  7,  8) ;  it 
was  given  him,  not  through  man,  but  direct 
from  Christ  ( i.  1 ) ;  and  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship  given  to  him  by  the  three  apostles  who 
were  reputed  to  be  pillars  (i.  9),  was  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  gift  already  conferred  (verse  7),  His 
commission  was  from  Christ  by  direct  revela¬ 
tion  (i.  7),  and  it  was  by  the  same  manner  that 
he  was  a  witness  of  the  resurrection.  The  other 
two  signs  were  manifestly  his;  inspiration  and 
the  miracle-working  power. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  Paul  applies 
also  to  Barnabas.  He  at  the  same  time  with 
Paul  was  recognized  as  the  accredited  Apostle  of 
the  Uncircumcision  (Gal.  ii.  9) ;  Paul  joins  his 
name  with  his  own  in  vindicating  their  apos¬ 
tolic  rights  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6).  He  is  distinctly 
called  an  apostle  in  chapter  xiv.  14,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  by  implication  in  many  places  besides 
xiii.  4  of  our  to-day’s  lesson.  It  appears  very 
evident  that  to  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who 
were  in  the  first  instance  called  by  Jesus  must  be 
added  on  equal  terms  four  others :  Matthias,  who 
took  the  place  of  Judas;  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother ;  Paul,  and  Barnabas.  If  the  well 
grounded  legend  to  which  we  have  before  re¬ 
ferred  be  correct.,  Barnabas  was  undoubtedly  a 
witness  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  one  of  the 
Seventy,  personally  called  by  Jesus. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Peter  Working  Miracles. 

Acts  ix.  32-43. 

Golden  Text. — Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole. — Acte  ix.  34. 

The  verse  which  precedes  our  lesson  passage 
forme  a  paragraph  by  itself  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion.  It  tells  of  the  peace  and  freedom  from 
persecution  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  en¬ 
joyed  after  the  conversion  of  Saul.  No  doubt 
his  conversion  counted  for  very  much  in  this 
peace,  for  Saul  had  evidently  been  the  master¬ 
spirit  of  the  persecution.  But  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  political  events  which  also  led  to  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  persecution.  The  Roman  Emperor  Cali¬ 
gula,  in  his  insane  desire  for  homage,  had 
resolved  to  place  a  statue  of  himself  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem.  Horror  at  such  an  outrage 
would  naturally  turn  the  attention  of  the  Jews 
from  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  question  (in  their  minds)  of  preserving 
their  temple  from  the  violation  of  the  heathen. 

The  apostles  naturally  made  the  most  of  the 
time  of  peace  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  lit¬ 
tle  communities  of  believers  that  had  been 
founded  here  and  there  by  the  scattered  breth¬ 
ren.  Among  them  we  find  Peter  making  such  a 
tour  of  inspection  and  encouragement  as  he  had 
already  made  with  John  in  Samaria.  He  went 
westward,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
mountain  and  the  Mediterranean  he  came  to 
Lydda,  having  doubtless  visited  other  places  on 
the  way.  The  population  of  Lydda  was  half 
Gentile,  but  it  was  a  very  famous  seat  of  Jewish 
learning. 

The  word  spoken  by  Peter  to  this  paralytic  (vs. 
34)  is  very  like  the  command  of  Jesus  to  the  im¬ 
potent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but  with  an 
important  difference.  Jesus  performed  miracles 
by  his  own  power,  Peter  by  the  power  and  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  But  the  result  was  the  same. 
Like  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda,  JEneas  arose 
perfectly  sound  and  well. 

The  cure  produced  a  great  sensation.  It  was 


heralded  all  up  and  down  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Sharon,  and  moved  the  population  so  strongly 
that  very  many  were  added  to  the  number  of 
believers.  The  news  spread  as  far  as  Joppa 
“the  beautiful’’— now  Jaffa,  the  terminus  of  the 
first  railroad  built  in  Palestine,  which  runs 
from  this  seaport  to  Jerusalem.  We  read  of  it 
in  the  story  of  David  and  in  that  of  Jonah. 

The  believers  of  Joppa  were  in  great  affliction, 
for  a  prominent  and  most  useful  woman  of  the 
little  fellowship  had  died.  They  sent  to  Lydda, 
ten  miles  away,  for  Peter. 

Peter  at  once  obeyed  the  summons.  He  found 
no  such  wailings  and  lamentations  as  would  be 
heard  in  almost  every  Jewish  house,  but  many 
true  mourners  giving  testimony  to  the  generous 
service  which  Tabitha  had  extended  to  them 
while  living.  Even  such  proper  and  beautiful 
mourning  must  however  now  be  checked.  Like 
Jesus  at  the  bedside  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Jairus,  Peter  sent  them  all  out  of  the  room. 
But  then  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Jesus 
could  command ;  Peter  must  entreat.  And  soon 
he  felt  the  assurance  that  the  favor  he  sought 
was  granted,  and  he  turned  to  the  cold  form 
with  the  word  of  power. 

It  was  not  for  her  own  sake  that  Tabitha  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  nor  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  raising  of  Tabitha  to  life  brought 
spiritual  things  clbse  home  to  the  people.  Peter 
saw  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  decided 
to  remain  there  for  a  time. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


The  Miracles. 

Mar.  29.  Blindness  cured.  Mark  10  :  46-62. 

30.  Paralysis  cured.  Mark2;8-12. 

31.  Leprosy  cured.  Luke  17 : 11-19. 

Apr.  1.  Tempest  calmed.  Mark  4 :  86-41. 

2.  Bread  multiplied,  Mark  6  :  36-44. 

8.  Death  conquered.  Mark  6  :  36-43. 

4.  Topic— Lessons  from  Christ's  miracles.  Mat¬ 
thew  11 , 2-6 ;  John  14 ;  8-14. 

The  more  than  thirty  recorded  miracles  of 
Christ  fall  easily  and  naturally  into  four  groups. 
The  position  of  each  is  determined  by  the  realm 
in  which  Christ  wields  His  power.  (Nature, 
Disease,  Demons,  Death. ) 

The  first  chapter  of  John  shows  Christ  to 
have  been  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  The  first 
group  of  miracles  proves  Him  to  be  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  universe.  At  His  word,  water 
turned  into  wine,  loaves  and  fishes  multiplied, 
raging  tempest  became  calm,  the  sea  bore  up  her 
Lord,  the  barren  fig  tree  withered  away,  the  fish 
of  the  sea  were  His  servants.  Because  Christ  is 
Lord  of  nature  and  Helper  of  man,  therefore  the 
sailor  may  pray  for  fair  weather,  the  farmer  for 
abundant  harvests,  the  laborer  for  prosperous 
times.  The  Master  who  taught  us  to  pray  “Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,’’  showed  by  these 
miracles  His  power  to  answer  our  prayer.  Our 
God  is  a  God  of  temporalities  and  spiritualities. 
He  feeds  and  clothes  the  body  as  well  as  saves  the 
soul.  The  relation  between  righteousness  and 
prosperity  is  God-ordained.  It  took  Israel  cen¬ 
turies  to  learn  the  lesson.  The  United  States 
needs  to  learn  it  now.  Let  all  the  people  turn 
to  righteousness,  then  prosperity  will  speedily 
come  and  constantly  abide.  With  the  history 
and  the  experience  of  the  ages  in  our  possession, 
obedience  should  be  instant. 

Man  cares  more  for  health  than  for  wealth. 
Neither  patrician  nor  peasant  escapee  the  ravages 
of  disease.  The  numerous  miracles  of  healing 
justify  us  in  calling  Christ  “Ihe  Great  Physi¬ 
cian. ’’  In  Matthew  ii.  4-6;  Lukevii.  22,  23,  the 
Master  not  only  summarizes  His  miracles.  He 
also  defines  their  purpose.  They  conferred  a 
wider,  more  enduring,  and  richer  boon  upon  hu¬ 
manity  than  the  healing  of  a  few  individuals. 
Immediately  they  cured  bodies,  remotely  they 


convinced  minds.  They  were  sign  and  seal  that 
He  was  God’s  Son.  If  Christ  had  not  had 
power  on  earth  to  heal  disease,  we  might  have 
questioned  His  ability  to  remove  sin’s  penalty 
and  destroy  sin’s  power,  for  disease  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  sin.  In  Matthew  ix.  5,  6 ;  Mark 
ii.  9-11,  and  Luke  v.  23-25,  the  healer  of  bodies 
passes  to  the  greater  work  of  healing  souls.  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  was  not  a  mere  wonder-worker,  He 
was  a  soul  transformer.  God  never  does  for  man 
what  man  can  do  for  himself.  He  supplies 
forests,  but  not  houses;  marble,  but  not  tem¬ 
ples;  grain,  but  not  bread;  brains,  but  not 
learning.  Medical  and  surgical  skill  were  there 
and  then  helpless.  In  that  condition  they  would 
forever  have  remained,  if  by  an  act  of  faith  men 
could  have  always  cured  disease.  They  are  po¬ 
tent  but  not  omnipotent  to-day.  Human  skill 
needs  and  should  ever  implore  divine  blessing. 
Christ  must  be  called  into  the  sick  room.  The 
clergyman  as  well  as  the  physician  has  his  duty 
there.  Thus  linking  effort  and  faith,  we  have 
the  right  to  claim  the  boon  we  seek,  always  with 
the  one  limitation,  that  the  recovery  of  self  or 
of  friend,  be  in  accordance  with  God’s  will. 
Christ’s  faith  could  not  remove  Gethsemane’s 
agony,  or  Calvary’s  cross,  it  could  win  strength 
to  endure.  Paul’s  faith  could  not  remove  “the 
thorn  in  the  fiesh, ’’  but  it  could  and  did  receive 
grace  to  sustain. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Dr.  Nevius  wrote  a 
book  on  “Demoniacal  Possession’’  as  he  found  it 
in  China.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Evangelist 
Mrs.  Hayes  narrated  her  experience  with  demon- 
possessed  women  in  that  land.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  turn  to  a  time  so  remote  as  that  of  Christ,  or 
journey  to  a  land  so  distant  as  China,  to  find 
demon-possessed  men  and  women.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  gross  demon  of  drink,  lust  or  gambling, 
at  other  times  it  is  the  grasping,  crushing  de¬ 
mon  of  greed  or  avarice.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
question  of  grossness  or  refinement.  Satan  is 
altogether  too  clever  not  to  have  eminently  re¬ 
fined  emissariea  The  poor  men  of  Gadara  were 
not  one  whit  more  under  demoniacal  possession 
than  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  refined  hypocrite 
is  no  less  demon-possessed  than  his  coarser  brother 
of  whatever  tyjie.  Let  us  learn  it  once  for  all. 
Every  soul  is  demon-possessed  or  Christ-pos¬ 
sessed.  Christ  is  the  only  one  who  can  save  a 
polished  egotist  or  grovelling  drunkard.  The 
one  needs  Him  no  less  than  the  other,  and  the 
effort  to  save  the  one  is  no  mightier  than  the 
other. 

The  joy  at  the  home  of  Jairus,  the  widow,  or 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  local.  The  Risen 
Christ  brought  joy  to  the  world.  As  to  certainty, 
no  four  truths  can  surpass,  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ ;  in  importance  no  truths 
can  match  them.  As  He  hung  upon  the  cross 
His  enemies  said,  “He  saved  others.  Himself  He 
cannot  save.’’  Is  It  to  be  said  at  Hie  sepulchre, 
“He  raised  others.  Himself  He  cannot  raise?’’ 
That  would  have  been  said  had  Hie  body  crum¬ 
bled  to  dust. 

With  Paul  (1  Corinthians  xv.  55-57,  Revised 
Version)  we  exclaim,  “Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  The  sting  of  death 
is  sin ;  and  the  power  of  the  sin  is  the  law ;  but 
thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ’  ’  That  He  raised 
others  aroused  hope,  that  He  himself  rose  con¬ 
firms  faith.  “For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  that  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him’’  (1 
These,  iv.  14).  “And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly’’  (1  Cor.  xv.  49). 

The  future  towards  which  Christ’s  disciples 
strive  and  journey,  is  alwavs  better  than  the 
past  from  which  they  have  come.  This  is 
Christ’s  prophecy  and  pledge.  “Nevertheless,  I 
tell  you  the  truth :  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I 
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go  away"  (John  xvi.  7).  Haring  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  His  works  as  proof  of  His  divinity  (John 
zir.  11,  12,  He  asserts,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works 
which  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  to  My 
Father.  ’  ’ 

Pentecost  began  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 
Christ  saw  mighty  crowds,  but  few  converts. 
That  day  Peter  and  his  fellow  apostles  saw  a 
converted  crowd.  Regeneration  of  souls  is  a 
mightier  miracle  than  healing  of  bodies.  The 
conversion  of  Paul  is  a  greater  test  of  faith  and 
power  than  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  During 
Christ’s  life,  Palestine  was  the  only  field  of  His 
activity.  Before  His  apostles  had  passed  away, 
the  great  centres  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  felt 
His  power.  Then  Paganism  dominated  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  unchallenged  sway.  The  sword  was 
the  only  arbiter.  The  field  and  the  weapons 
have  changed.  Now  consecrated  and  educated 
brain  and  heart  are  sheathing  the  sword.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  craven  fear,  but  for  triumphant 
faith.  The  Master  is  but  waiting  till  the  fury 
of  the  storm  compels  the  disciples  to  call  Him  to 
the  helm.  As  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  setting 
sail.  Rev.  John  Robinson,  their  beloved  and  pro¬ 
phetic  pastor,  said,  "I  am  verily  persuaded  the 
Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of  His  holy 
Word.”  With  such  vision  and  faith,  let  us 
close  the  nineteenth  and  open  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  "And  greater  works  than  these  shall  ye 
do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 


MICHIGAN  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CON¬ 
VENTION, 

The  State  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Jackson,  March  90- April  1st.  Wed- 
needay,  March  31st,  10.30  A.M.  to  12  M.,  the 
Presbyterian  Rally  will  be  held.  Dr.  Patterson 
will  report  on  the  Endeavor  Home  Mission 
Thank-offering.  Mrs.  Jerome  will  speak  on 
Foreign  Mission  Endeavor  Work.  Rev.  William 
Bryant  will  give  a  paper  on  Bible  Study  in  En¬ 
deavor  Societies,  and  there  will  be  an  Open  Par¬ 
liament  on  "Loyalty  to  Presbyterianism (a) 
Why  I  Love  my  Church;  (b)  How  can  I  be  and 
do  more  for  it?  to  be  led  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Jacobs. 

Every  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  urged  to  send  at  least  one  delegate.  The 
Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer,  Denominational  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  says:  "Here  is  our  chance  to  show  those 
who  have  questioned  our  loyalty,  that  Endeavor 
Principles  make  us  better  Presbyterians;  that 
we  are  ready  to  take  our  full  share  in  the 
Church’s  work,  and  hold  high  above  our  march¬ 
ing  columns  the  broad  white  banner  of  Prince 
Immanuel  and  the  bonnie  blue  fiag  of  Presby¬ 
terianism.  ’’ 


CHRISTMAS  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS. 

And  here  is  a  kind  of  Christmas  tree  none  of  us 
would  have  thought  of,  but  away  up  in  the  cold 
country  last  Christmas  it  struck  our  mission¬ 
ary  that  if  he  could  not  take  hie  Eskimos  into  a 
brighter  world,  he  could  at  least  bring  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  brighter  world  to  them.  ^  it  came 
about  that  with  the  help  of  his  friends  at  home 
he  decided  to  make  a  great  Christmas  tree  for 
his  little  liock.  In  a  region,  however,  where 
stunted  bushes  are  the  nearest  approach  to  trees, 
an  initial  diflBculty  presented  itmlf,  but  a  great 
drift  log  found  on  the  shore  was  pressed  into 
service.  It  was  taken  into  the  little  chapel  and 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  branches  of  the 
bushes  were  nailed  on  to  it.  The  foliage  was 
made  out  of  green  cloth,  and  each  leaf,  stuck 
full  of  needles  and  pins,  being  afterwards  given 
to  the  women,  the  tree  when  finished  probably 
being  amongst  the  most  unique  that  Father 
Christmas  had  ever  beheld.  None  were  happier 
than  the  missionary  as  he  told  the  old,  old  story 
of  the  Star  in  the  East  and  the  Babe  born  in 
the  manger.  When  he  had  finished,  a  hymn 
was  sung  in  a  hearty  fashion,  and  then  all  inter¬ 
est  was  centred  in  the  prettily  lighted,  well¬ 
laden  Christmas  tree.  Tools,  knives,  scissors, 
fishing  tackle,  cotton  cloth,  and  woollen  gar¬ 
ments  and  other  presents  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  assembled  crowd  were  soon  distributed, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  delight  the  re¬ 
cipients  went  off  to  their  "dug-outs.”  But 
there  was  very  little  feeling  of  dreariness  left  in 
that  desolate  region,  for  happy  hearts  make  a 
happy  home  even  though  the  home  be  but  a  win 
ter  "dug-out"  ;  and  these  Eskimos  all  felt  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  least  of  the  joy  that  the  season  of  Christ’s 
birth  brings. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mas.  OsoBOB  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  Sbamah,  Rec.  Sec. 

Mias  Ci4aBA  Fibu>,  Treasorer. 

Mias  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


OUB  SPRING  BALLT. 

As  the  time  for  our  annual  meeting  approaches 
we  are  filled  with  a  longing  desire  to  get  hold  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  Chapter,  to  bring 
them  forcibly  to  we  meeting,  and  keep  them 
there  long  enough  to  exchange  greetings  and  to 
let  us  see  face  to  face  the  many  friends  who  are 
helping  us  all  during  the  year. 

It  would  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  our 
small  committees  to  feel  that  the  many  for 
whom  we  are  acting  would  listen  to  the  reports 
of  w  t  we  have  done  with  the  money,  clothing 
and  food  given  to  us,  and  approve  of  our  ways 
and  methods,  or  even  if  they  would  take  interest 
enoug  to  criticize,  it  would  be  bettor  than  to 
feel  that  we  stand  so  much  alone.  The  problems 
we  meet  are  very  complicated  and  difScult,  we 
are  painfully  conscious  of  our  need  of  sugges¬ 
tion  and  counsel  from  those  who  have  had  a 
longer  and  a  larger  experience. 

We  have  uiten  confided  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evange  d;  our  anxieties  about  finances,  and  I 
must  add  that  they  have  responded  so  kindly 
and  helpfully  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  do  it 
again ;  for  we  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  poverty 
and  I  suppose  always  shall  be.  In  fact  that  is 
said  to  be  a  sign  of  life  and  activity.  We  try  to 
have  faith  that  if  the  work  is  needed  and  of  the 
right  kind,  and  we  are  not  wasteful,  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  will  come,  but  our  greatest  anxiety 
is  for  workers.  We  are  such  a  small  band,  that 
if  one  of  us  is  taken  ill  or  called  away  by  home 
cares  or  imperative  duties  elsewhere,  it  seems 
an  irreparable  loss,  for  there  is  no  one  to  fill  the 
vacant  place ;  each  one  has  more  than  she  can 
attend  to,  and  it  usually  means  a  curtailing  of 
some  important  branch  of  the  work.  We  feel 
that  the  whole  burden  of  this  Chapter  should  not 
be  left  to  six  or  eight  people,  that  our  board  of 
eighteen  members  should  be  everyone  actively 
interested  in  the  work,  and  that  Chapter  mem¬ 
bers  should  feel  some  responsibility  and  be 
ready  to  help  in  emergencies,  if  not  regularly. 

All  of  which  is  intended  as  an  urgent  appeal 
to  any  who  read  these  words,  are  interested  in  us 
and  are  in  this  vicinity  to  join  us,  if  possible, 
on  the  sixth  of  April.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Brevoort  House,  No.  11  Fifth  Avenue,  have 
kindly  offered  us  their  parlors,  and  we  want  a 
hearty,  earnest  gathering  that  will  inspire  us  to 
fresh  efforts  for  the  coming  year  in  our  new 
headquarters.  After  long  consideration,  we 
have  decided  to  give  up  the  old  house  at  77 
Madison  street,  and  move  a  block  away  to  48 
Henry  street,  where  we  have  secured  a  pleasant 
house,  which  is  being  put  into  perfect  order  for  us. 

Fresh  paint  and  paper  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  new  plumbing,  including  a  modern  bath 
tub  in  the  basement,  which  will  be  invaluable 
in  the  summer  work,  will  make  us  feel  that  new 
zeal  and  energy  are  also  in  order,  and  that  with 
a  very  little  more  money  and  help  we  can  almost 
double  our  clubs  and  classes.  When  we  read  our 
reports  at  the  meeting  we  want  to  talk  of  these 
new  plans.  Two  of  our  oldest  and  truest  friends, 
who  have  stood  by  us  from  the  beginning,  Mrs. 
Bottoms  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  are  going  to 
speak  to  us,  Mr.  David  Willard  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Settlement  will  tell  us  of  his  successful  work 
among  the  boys,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  is  doing  so  much  for  reform  in  this  city, 
has  kindly  promised  to  give  us  a  short  address. 
After  the  formal  meeting  we  hope  friends  will 
linger  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  talk  of  Chapter 
matters. 

We  cordially  invite  you  all  to  come  and  to 
bring  your  friends  with  you.  We  have  fixed  the 
early  hour  of  half  past  two  for  the  convenience 
of  out  of  town  friends,  and  those  who  may  wish 
to  go  to  church  services  later  in  the  afternoon. 


Children’s  Department 


HIS  NAME. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry, 

My  name  ?  O,  no  matter  for  that,  good  ebUd; 

Just  run  home  to  your  mother  now. 

And  take  her  this  fruit  while  It’s  cool  and  fresh"— 
The  stranger  passed  on  with  a  bow. 

“  But  sir,  O,  kind  sir,”  the  little  girl  called; 

No  heed  did  he  give  to  the  cry. 

And  soon  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  crowd 
That  was  hurrying  swiftly  by. 

Homeward  she  sped  with  the  basket  quite  full 
Of  oranges,  yeUow  and  round. 

"  Mother,"  she  cried,  as  she  came  to  the  oot, 

“  O,  just  see  what  treasures  I’ve  found  1 

"  'Twas  the  strangest  thing.  I  stood  by  the  stand. 

And  I  said  to  Tommy,  ‘Dear  me. 

If  I  had  money,  I’d  buy  some  of  these. 

For  mother  to  eat  with  her  tea. 

"  It's  'most  like  a  fairy  story  to  tell— 

A  gentleman  standing  quite  near 
Stepped  up  and  whispered,  ‘  Is  your  mother  ill  7 
Would  she  like  some  oranges,  dear  7’ 

’’  I  told  him  you  had  been  ill  a  long  time; 

I  wished  you  could  have  just  a  few. 

He  picked  out  the  very  best  he  could  find. 

And  told  me  to  bring  them  to  you. 

"  I  asked  for  bis  name,  but  he  would  not  tell; 

And  yon  said,  dear  mother,  we  ought 
To  always  ask  God  to  bless  the  kind  ones 
Who  help  in  our  trouble  have  brought. 

’*  Do  you  think  that  GKid  knows  the  good  man’s  name  7" 
Then  the  mother  looked  up  and  smiled. 

As  she  whispered,  “O,  yes,  God  knows  his  name; 

It  is  written  in  Heaven,  my  child." 


WHERE  MOTHER  IS. 

In  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  setting  sun 
The  white  little  lambs  o’er  the  meadows  run; 

And  the  birds  wing  tbeir  way  to  the  sweet  home-nest. 
Where  is  waiting  the  one  that  loves  them  beet. 

There’s  a  voice  in  the  breeze  that  goes  wandering  by 
And  a  whisper  that  falls  from  the  deepening  sky; 

Oh,  the  mother-heart  calls  to  each  weary  rover. 

And  where  mother  is,  home  Is,  the  wide  world  over. 

'Tis  the  song  of  the  brook  on  its  silvery  way, 

The  crickets  have  chirped  it  with  darkening  day; 

And  the  first  pearly  star  in  the  azure  dome 
Seems  to  whisper  a  message  sweet  of  home. 

In  the  bud  and  the  leaf  and  the  slumbering  flower 
There’s  a  thought  of  the  peace  of  the  rest-giving  hour. 
When  the  mother-heart  calls  to  each  weary  rover. 

And  where  mother  is,  home  is,  the  wide  world  over. 

Now  the  brown  bees  have  ended  their  day-long  quest, 
The  butterflies  folded  their  wings  to  rest; 

And  the  twinkle  of  lights  in  the  cottage  pane 
Tells  of  joy  that  has  blessed  the  hearth  again. 

And  I  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  sweet. 

In  the  shouts  of  delight,  and  the  pattering  feet. 

Oh,  the  mother,  heart  calls  to  each  weary  rover. 

And  where  mother  Is,  home  is,  the  wide  world  over ! 

—George  Cooper,  in  Sunday-school  Times. 


A  HUSHABY E  SONG  FOR  DOLLY. 

Dolly,  dolly  darling. 

Rocking  to  and  fro. 

Shut  your  pretty  peepers 
And  off  to  Dreamland  go. 

Little  Dreamland  birdies 
Are  flying  round  my  chair. 

Little  Dreamland  flowers 
Are  dropping  through  the  air. 

Hushabye,  hushabye— 

Mama  is  here; 

Dolly,  my  dolly, 

O  hushabye,  dear. 

— Babyland. 

A  little  boy  came  out  from  dinner  one  day, 
saying,  "Papa,  I  bad  a  plum,  and  half  of  it  was 
bad!"  The  boy  spoke  as  a  pessimist,  an  opti¬ 
mist  would  have  said,  "I  had  a  plum,  and  half 
of  it  was  good. ’’  Here  lies  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  happiness  and  misery.  When  we  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  bad  half  of  the  plum,  we  are 
wretched.  When  we  forget  the  bad  half,  we  are 
serene  and  comfortable.  All  life  proves  in  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  the  little  lad’s  plum.  Both  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  lie  in  fixing  the  mind  and 
heart  on  the  good  half.  One  may  cherish  such 
an  ambition,  such  a  faith  in  God  and  the  future 
as  will  turn  all  that  we  term  drudgery  into  a  de 
lightful  joy. — Sunday  Magazine. 
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A  LION  AS  A  FLATMATE. 

By  Helen  Adams  Lan. 

Some  few  years  ago  in  an  old  Virginia  home 
I  chanced  to  see  one  of  the  strangest  sights  one 
■could  well  imagine — a  full  grown  lion  with  three 
■children  as  playmates.  The  heme  belonged  to  a 
relative  of  mine,  where  I  had  come  for  a  short 
visit ;  but  at  the  gate  I  paused  in  consternation 
to  see  the  beautiful  “king  of  the  forest”  leap 
out  just  like  a  tame  dog.  The  children  called, 
and  the  handsome  animal  bounded  to  them  and 
commenced  to  play,  I  was  amazed,  for  I  had 
never  conceived  that  a  lion,  of  all  animals,  could 
be  domesticated.  He  played  with  the  children 
as  one  of  them,  licking  their  hands;  again  tak¬ 
ing  them  in  his  huge  “arms,”  as  it  were,  and 
entering  into  their  games  and  amusements.  A 
■dog  ran  up,  but  Leo  was  jealous  of  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  big  paw  the  dog 
was  unceremoniously  slapped  over,  leaving  the 
lion  master  of  the  field. 

On  reaching  the  house  one  of  my  first  questions 
was  to  ask  my  cousin  the  history  of  the  chil- 
'dren’s  pet,  which  I  will  give  in  her  own  words: 

“One  day,  some  two  years  ago,  a  circus  was 
passing  through  the  country,  and  while  they 
were  in  the  town  a  lion  cub  was  born.  It  was 
not  larger  than  a  good-sized  puppy,  and  as  the 
circus  was  on  its  summer  trip,  and  they  could 
not  be  bothered  with  it,  they  were  going  to  kill 
it.  I  begged  it  from  them ;  they  were  glad  to 
>be  rid  of  their  unwelcome  visitor  and  gave  him 
to  me.  ” 

Loo  was  a  pretty  little  thing  and  very  gentle. 
He  was  fed  out  of  a  bottle  like  a  baby,  and  grew 
■up  with  the  children  till  he  became  their  com¬ 
panion  and  protector.  As  he  grew  larger  people 
became  alarmed  to  see  a  lion  running  at  large, 
and  talked  so  much  about  it  that  at  last  it  even 
made  the  grown  members  of  the  family  nervous, 
and  they  determined  to  part  with  him.  He  was 
a  magnificent  specimen,  far  more  beautiful  than 
any  kept  in  confinement,  and  my  cousin  sent 
word  to  the  menagerie  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
that  if  they  would  send  for  Leo  they  might  have 
him,  well  knowing  that  the  keepers  would  give 
him  all  care  and  attention.  Many  tears  were 
shed  when  he  was  sent  away,  and  the  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  the  lose  of  their  play¬ 
mate. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  the  famous  “World’s 
Fair”  in  Chicago  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  the 
day.  My  cousin  and  her  eldest  girl  visited  it, 
but  not  even  the  beauties  of  the  “White  City” 
with  its  many  attractions  could  keep  them  from 
Leo.  As  they  came  near  his  cage  he  ran  to  the 
side  nearest  them,  and  seemed  to  know  the  child. 
Her  mother  was  afraid  and  called  to  her  to  stand 
back,  but  the  girl  answered:  “Leo  will  not  hurt 
me,  mamma;  see  he  knows  me;”  and  indeed  he 
did.  The  mighty  lion  put  hie  front  paws  through 
the  bare,  pressed  his  face  against  them  and  pulled 
his  playmate  to  him,  holding  her  in  his  arms,  as 
he  had  done  many  times  in  hie  far-away  home 
in  Virignia,  licking  her  face  for  joy.  Mother 
and  child  had  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  at 
last  left  their  dumb  friend.  Strange  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  a  true  story,  many  people  knowing 
all  the  circumstances.  It  is  well  to  show  what 
kindness  to  dumb  animals  may  make  of  them. 
Leo  might  some  day  have  shown  his  savage  nature 
and  harmed  the  children,  but  it  is  hardly  prob 
able. — Our  Animal  Friends. 


SECBETS. 

Children  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  secrets. 
I  don’t  know  as  they  have  thought  a  word  about 
the  secrets  that  are  going  on  all  around  them 
just  now.  The  ground,  the  trees,  the  fields  and 
the  woods,  yes,  even  the  streets  are  full  of  them. 
If  you  use  your  eyes  well  you  may  find  them 
out  very  soon.  Look  down  into  the  ground  and 
see  what  secrets  are  being  kept  down  there  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  There  are  lots  of  little 
heads  that  are  going  to  pop  up  pretty  soon. 


They  are  getting  a  good  ready.  The  trees 
are  bare  now,  but  they  have  some  secrets  hidden 
in  their  branches.  They  will  not  be  bare  very 
long.  The  buds  that  have  been  sleeping  in  their 
winter  cradles  in  those  trees  are  going  to  wake 
up.  Catch  them  sleeping  after  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  comes  and  the  birds  begin  to  hop  among 
the  branches.  There  will  be  too  much  fun  going 
on  for  them  to  lose. 

If  you  could  only  understand  bird  language 
you  would  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  now  going 
on  about  building  nests.  A  multitude  of  birds 
are  selecting  places  to  build  their  summer  houses. 
I  presume  you  boys  and  girls  wonder  why  some 
birds  will  choose  to  build  their  nests  in  the  trees 
of  the  streets  of  the  city.  You  would  all  choose 
the  country  places.  Perhaps  the  little  birds  build 
in  the  city,  because  they  know  there  are  some 
children  who  never  go  to  the  country  and  they 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  and  their  songs  to  make  life  cheery 
and  bright  for  them. 

John  Burroughs,  writer  and  naturalist,  says 
April  is  the  month  when  the  first  train  is  made 
up  for  the  beginning  of  the  beautiful  summer 
joumeyings.  And  Thoreau,  another  great  stu¬ 
dent  of  nature,  says  when  we  hear  the  loud  peep 
of  the  woodpecker,  it  is  like  the  note  of  an  alarm 
clock  set  last  fall  so  as  to  wake  nature  up  at  ex¬ 
actly  this  date — Up,  up,  up,  up,  up  I  So  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  these  days,  boys  and 
girls,  to  bid  all  the  wake-ups  an  early  good¬ 
morning.  S.  T.  P. 


THE  FISHERMAN’S  PET  CROW. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story  about  a  crow 
which  some  writer  vouches  for : 

“You  will  find  pet  crows  alongshore,”  said  a 
fisherman,  “just  as  you  might  anywhere  else.  I 
knew  a  fisherman  once  that  had  one  he  got  out 
of  its  nest  when  it  was  little,  and  brought  up  in 
his  home.  He  never  clipped  its  wings,  and  it 
used  to  go  out  and  be  gone,  maybe,  for  hours, 
perhaps  for  days,  but  it  knew  where  it  could 
get  warm  and  where  the  best  things  to  eat  were, 
and  it  always  came  back.  If  any  of  the  family 
saw  it  coming  they  would  let  it  in ;  if  they 
didn’t  see  it  the  crow  would  sit  on  the  railing 
by  the  door  and  caw  to  be  let  in ;  and  if  nobody 
heard  the  cawing,  it  would  peck  at  the  door 
with  its  beak.  It  used  to  sleep  in  the  house 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whole  house¬ 
hold.  The  name  of  the  crow’s  owner  was  Wil¬ 
liam;  his  friends  used  to  call  him  Bill.  When 
meal  time  came  the  crow  would  perch  on  the 
back  of  Bill’s  chair,  and  every  now  and  then 
Bill  would  reach  up  over  his  shoulder  something 
nice  for  the  crow  to  eat. 

“Every  Sunday  morning  the  crow  used  to  go 
to  church,  and  it  never  used  to  go  any  other 
time.  It  knew  the  sexton.  The  sexton  was  a 
fisherman,  too,  like  everybody  along  the  beach, 
and  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  a  big  man  in  the  church  generally.  The 
crow  used  to  go  over  to  the  church  and  sit  on 
the  doorstep  Sunday  morning  and  wait  fur  the 
sexton  to  come,  and  when  he  did  come  and  open 
the  door,  the  crow  would  go  in  with  him.  The 
church  was  heated  by  a  big  stove,  and  while  the 
sexton  was  building  the  fire,  the  crow  would  sit 
on  the  back  of  a  pew  close  by  and  look  on. 
Sometimes  when  the  sexton  was  working  away 
over  the  stove,  the  crow  would  hitch  along  on 
the  pew  rail  and  caw  to  him ;  and  sometimes  the 
sexton  would  turn  around  and  smile  at  the  crow 
and  maybe  say  something  friendly,  and  then  the 
crow  would  perk  its  head  over  on  one  side  and 
caw  and  caw,  and  then  the  sexton  would  smile 
again  and  go  on  building  the  fire.  He  would 
put  in  a  section  of  old  tarred  netting  to  start 
the  fire,  something  that  every  fisherman  uses 
if  he  has  got  it,  and  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
to  start  a  fire  with,  and  then  he  would  build  up 
the  fire  and  light  it,  and  when  it  had  got  well 
a-going  and  he  had  made  everything  snug  he 


would  leave  the  church  until  it  was  pretty  near 
time  for  the  service  to  begin ;  and  when  he  went 
the  crow  would  go  with  him.  I  think  the  crow 
would  sometimes  have  stayed  in  the  church,  but 
of  course  that  wouldn’t  do,  and  when  the  sexton 
was  ready  he  would  call  the  crow  and  the  crow 
would  follow  him  out,  and  they  would  separate 
where  they  had  met,  on  the  steps  of  the  church. 
The  sexton  lived  about  half  a  mile  away  in  one 
direction,  and  the  crow  lived  close  by  in  the 
other,  and  when  the  sexton  had  gone  the  bird 
would  go  over  to  its  home  and  peck  on  the 
door,  and  they  would  let  it  in. 

“Everybody  around  knew  this  crow,  and  no¬ 
body  ever  molested  it.  The  crow  itself  took 
chances.  Sometimes  it  fiocked  with  other  crows 
and  then  it  was  in  danger  of  being  shot ;  but  no¬ 
body  ever  shot  at  it  when  it  was  alone.  When 
they  saw  it  fiy  by  they  said :  ‘There  goes  Bill’s 
crow.’  ” 


BOYHOOD  OF  PHILIP  MELANCHTHON. 

“Education”  for  March  gives  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  “The  boyhood  of  Philip 
Melanchthon,  ”  which  we  are  sure  our  young 
people  will  greatly  enjoy  reading : 

February  16,  1897,  was  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Philip  Melanchthon. 
The  day  was  celebrated  in  all  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  for  Melanchthon  is  remembered  w<tb  grati¬ 
tude  not  only  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  great 
learning  and  a  theologian  of  great  ability,  but 
even  more  because  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  his  character.  He  deserves  to  have  it  recalled 
also,  that  he  is  one  of  the  persons  honored  in 
history  who  have  had  a  brilliant  boyhood  as 
well  as  a  noble  manhood. 

He  was  born  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  era 
that  men  call  “The  new  birth,”  or  the  renais¬ 
sance,  was  at  its  heighth.  There  were  marvel¬ 
lous  men  everywhere.  Great  soldiers,  statesmen, 
sailors,  scientists,  poets,  authors,  preachers, 
artists,  were  to  be  found  in  every  land.  To  name 
but  a  few  of  these  wonderful  men,  there  was 
Columbus  in  the  midst  of  his  voyages,  Erasmus 
in  the  springtime  of  his  life,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  the  glories  of  Italian 
art,  Savonarola  in  the  full  passion  of  his  great 
career,  and  mightiest  of  all,  Luther,  growing 
up  in  a  peasant  home  to  fill  his  high  role  in  hu¬ 
man  history.  Throughout  the  world  there  was 
a  new  vigor  in  life,  a  fresh  and  eager  spirit.  It 
spurred  men  on  to  re-examine  old  ideas,  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  comer  of  the  natural  world  and  of 
the  world  of  thought  Out  of  all  this  experi¬ 
menting,  came  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  laws 
and  of  the  new  route  to  India  and  of  the  new 
world,  the  overturning  of  old  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  universal  rule  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  of  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  of  the  fruits  of  this 
time  was  the  new  learning,  which  owed  its  be¬ 
ginning  largely  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  the  scattering  of  the 
Greek  scholars  and  their  manuscripts  of  the 
classic  authors  over  Western  Europe. 

Little  Melanchthon  was  not  born  with  that 
rich  and  musical  name.  He  was  bom  in  the 
little  town  of  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate,  not  far 
from  the  beautiful  Rhine.  His  father  was  an 
armorer,  and  had  had  the  honor  of  making  a 
suit  of  armor  for  the  Emperor.  Hie  father’s 
name  was  George  Schwartzerd.  His  great  good 
fortune  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  an  uncle,  his 
mother’s  uncle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  well  known 
scholar,  who  not  only  knew  Greek,  but  even 
knew  Hebrew,  a  very  rare  accomplishment  in 
those  days.  And  when  his  father  died,  Reuchlin 
took  the  little  Philip  under  his  care.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  sweet  tempered,  quick  witted 
lad,  and  when  he  saw  how  easily  he  mastered 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
classical  scholars  in  those  days  and  changed  his 
nephew’s  name  to  its  Greek  equivalent,  so  that 
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POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfnlness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adnl* 
teratlon  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

SOTAL.  BAKING  POWDER  OO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Schwartzerd,  which  means  black  earth,  became 
Melanchthon. 

Beuchlin  lived  at  Pforzheim  and  there  Melanch- 
thoD  remained  at  school  till  1509,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Heidelberg  to  the  university.  It  was 
already  quite  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  having 
been  founded  in  1386,  and  the  city  was  then,  as 
now,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world, 
with  a  glorious  view  from  the  Castle  hill  over 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  We  can  imagine  how 
the  bright  boy  grew  under  the  stirring  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  age.  Wonderful  stories  were 
constantly  coming  from  Italy,  stories  of  marvels 
in  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture, 
stories  of  forgotten  manuscripts  coming  to  light, 
and  of  beautiful  editions  coming  from  the  press 
of  Aldus  Manutius  in  Venice;  the  three  brave 
youths  who  filled  the  three  great  thrones  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Spain — Henry,  Francis  and 
Charles  were  at  the  height  of  their  rivalry,  and 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  make  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  share  the  glory  of  Italian  art  and  letters; 
and  from  beyond  the  sea  untold  fascinations 
were  unfolded  by  the  voyages  to  America  and 
India. 

We  can  well  fancy  how  such  infiuencee  as  these 
stirred  the  imagination  of  Melanchthon.  Zeal, 
industry,  ability  certainly  marked  his  growth. 
He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1511,  and  then  after  the  custom  of  the 
time  trooped  off  to  Tubingen  to  see  what  sort  of 
scholarship  they  had  there.  Here  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  January  25,  1514,  a 
few  days  after  his  seventeenth  birthday.  He 
was  now  a  fully  equipped  teacher,  for  that  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Master’s  degree.  He  not 
only  had  the  license  to  teach,  but  he  had  the  ac¬ 
quirements  and  the  rare  gift  of  the  teacher  as 
well.  He  both  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  and  Greek 


After  Typjioid  Fever 

Did  Not  Get  Over  the  Weak,  Lanauid  Feel¬ 
ing-Terrible  Itching  and  Burning  on 
Limbs  and  Hands. 

“After  I  had  typhoid  fever,  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  get  over  the  weak  and  languid  feeling.  I  had 
no  appetite  and  was  taken  with  a  terrible  itching, 
burning  heat  on  my  limbs  and  hands.  I  was  treat^ 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  did  not  get  any  better.  I 
could  not  eat  or  sleep.  A  friend  advised  me  to  try 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  I  procured  a  bottle  and 
began  taking  it.  In  a  few  days  I  felt  better  and 
could  eat  and  sleep.  I  continued  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  until  I  was  entirely  cured.” — Mbs.  R. 
Aveby,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  ®™arilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  tl ;  six  for  $5. 

OSIIc  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
nOOO  S  r  Ills  with  Hood's  Sarssparitla. 


with  ease  and  accuracy.  He  was  skillful  in  de¬ 
bate  upon  philosophical  questions  and  won  wide 
notice  and  applause.  When  he  was  scarcely 
twenty,  the  most  famous  of  Northern  scholars, 
the  celebrated  Erasmus,  wrote  of  him  in  one  of 
his  books:  “What  expectations  does  Philip 
Melanchthon  excite,  who  is  yet  a  youth — yea, 
we  may  say  a  mere  boy — and  has  already  attained 
to  equal  eminence  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture.  What  acumen  in  demonstration,  what 
purity  and  elegance  in  style,  what  comprehensive 
reading,  what  tenderness  and  refinement  in  his 
extraordinary  genius.’’  Isn’t  that  praise  for  a 
boy  of  nineteen  f  From  the  pen  of  so  great  man, 
too,  and  he  a  complete  stranger  I 

Melanchthon  at  this  time  was  lecturing  and 
writing  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  thirty.  And 
atout  this  time  he  showed  the  maturity  of  his 
mind  by  grasping  the  fact  that  Greek  was  difficult 
because  it  was  badly  taught.  He  at  once  began 
a  grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  he  reached  hie  majority. 
This  grammar  not  only  proved  his  mastery  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fiexible  of  tongues,  but 
became  the  gateway  through  which  generations 
of  German  boys  passed  into  the  glorious  domain 
of  Greek  life  and  thought. 

At  twenty-one,  then,  he  was  already  famous. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  professorships 
at  Ingolstadt,  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  accepted  the  latter  and  so  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  glorious  personality 
of  Luther.  August  28,  1518,  he  was  inaugurated 
as  professor  of  Greek,  and  delivered  an  address 
in  Latin  upon  “The  Improvement  of  the  Studies 
of  Youth.’’  He  was  very  slight  and  youthful 
looking,  and  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  new 
university  were  rather  anxious  about  the  im¬ 
pression  he  was  likely  to  make.  Few  of  our  col¬ 
leges  would  like  to  have  a  full  professor  of  Greek 
inaugurated  at  one  and  twenty.  Fewer  still 
would  trust  a  professor  of  such  age  to  discuss 
on  a  great  occasion  such  a  subject  as  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  studies  of  youth.  But  when 
the  address  was  over  all  fears  were  at  an  end. 
His  manner,  voice  and  delivery  were  full  of 
charm,  his  Latin  style  was  pure  and  pleasing, 
his  grasp  of  his  subject  complete  and  masterly, 
The  young  professor’s  reputation  was  made. 
His  address  remains  a  classic. 

I^^ere  the  story  of  Melanchthon ’s  boyhood  ends. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  brilliant  boy¬ 
hood  was  the  bud  which  was  destined  to  blossom 
into  a  beautifnl  life,  and  to  bear  fruit  in  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  of  which  four  have  already  come 
and  gone.  He  never  failed  to  keep  faith  with 
his  early  promise.  He  remained  laborious, 
gentle  and  scholarly.  He  met  every  class  of  men 
in  his  public  labors  from  the  humble  student  to 
the  mighty  Emperor,  and  won  all  alike  by  his 
temperate  yet  courageous  spirit,  and  his  accurate 
yet  unpretentious  learning.  He  wrote  when 
thirty-three  the  broadest  and  most  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  Protestant  creeds,  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  which,  if  his  greatest,  is  only  one 
among  a  vast  series  of  able  writings,  which  make 
up  twenty-eight  large  volumes  in  the  collected 
edition.  He  had  many  urgent  calls  to  other  uni¬ 
versities  in  Germany  and  abroad.  Denmark, 
France  and  England  in  vain  competed  for  the 
honor  of  his  presence.  He  lived  contentedly  in 
a  little  house  in  Wittenberg,  with  a  garden  ad¬ 
joining  that  of  Luther.  There  he  died,  April 
19,  1560.. 

The  rich  sowing  of  boyhood  sprang  up  into  the 
fullness  of  a  noble  life  in  which  was  proved  the 
old  proverb:  “The  sweetness  of  the  lips  in- 
creaseth  learning.’’  Not  so  mighty  as  Luther, 
nor  so  able  as  Calvin,  nor  so  courageous  as  Knox, 
among  all  the  reformers  he  is  one  of  whom  it 
can  most  truly  be  said:  “His  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches.  ’  ’ — President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield, 
LL.I).,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 


“Say,  mister,’’  said  the  little  Fresh  Air  child, 
as  ^e  watched  the  cattle  enjoying  their  cud, 
“do  you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them  cows  to 
chew  Christian  Observer. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Weston  presided  at  the  monthly 
meeting  and  introduced  Mrs.  E.  E.  Swift,  who 
is  now  presenting  the  cause  of  the  Freedmen  in 
New  York.  The  first  appeal  for  those  who  have 
been  in  bondage  was  read  from  the  epistle  of 
Paul  to  Philemon,  himself  “a  prisoner,’’  and 
the  speaker  would  “beseech’’  the  women  of  the 
church  to  share  their  heritage  with  those  who 
are  not  slaves,  but  brethren  in  the  Lord.  Why 
should  we  give  Christian  education  to  this  people 
numbering  eight  millions  ?  Because  our  greatest 
efforts  should  be  directed  where  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  only  colored  member  of  Congress,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  was  a  poor 
little  boy  who  followed  the  Federal  army  North. 
He  has  a  wife  and  daughter  in  Scotia  Seminary, 
North  Carolina.  He  has  sent  hie  eon  to  a  uni¬ 
versity,  and  this  is  hie  second  term  in  Congress. 

When  South  Carolina  was  trying  to  make  a 
change  in  its  constitution,  a  colored  man  repre¬ 
sented  the  high-toned  district  of  Sumter.  Is 
not  that  poetic  justice  ?  One  who  was  the  first 
Hebrew  scholar  in  his  class  at  the  Western  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  had  charge  of  two  churches  and 
also  taught  school.  The  Board  allowed  him 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  Desiring  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  a  new  church,  he  gave  twenty 
dollars  to  it,  reserving  but  fifteen  for  his  board 
and  lodging.  Another  who  had  charge  of  twa 
churches  received  but  $122.50  I  Wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  he- 
wrote  to  a  railroad  superintendent  for  a  ticket  at 
reduced  rates,  but  was  suspected  of  being  a  fraud, 
in  pretending  to  live  on  such  a  pittance ;  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  to  be  literally  true. 

An  evangelist  in  Arkansas,  who  has  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  educated,  his  only  schooling  having  been 
but  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  weeks,  writes  an 
excellent  letter,  although  there  are  a  few  slipa 
in  the  spelling.  He  is  a  good  Bible  student, 
has  a  number  of  churches  and  a  Sunday-school 
under  his  care.  He  has  built  one  church  and 
established  a  farm  school  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
larged,  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  build. 
Hie  desire  is  to  give  a  common  school  education, 
a  trade  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  needy 
colored  boys.  Surely  this  is  an  important  work. 
Yet  only  six  societies  in  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  gave  anything  to  this  cause  last  year.  Somo 
may  have  given  through  independent  sources, 
but  our  own  brethren  were  forgotten. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  received,  one  wrote:  “I 
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Women’s 
Shirt  Waists 


— a  rare  bar¬ 
gain.  Waists 
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tra  quality 
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Each  waist  is  worth  fully  85  cents,  i 
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held  it  in  my  hand  afraid  to  open  it,  fearing 
that  it  might  not  ccntaio  good  news.  Is  there 
no  more  money  to  be  had  ?  Can  we  carry  on  the 
work  for  only  six  months  ?  It  breaks  my  heart 
to  turn  away  these  children.  We  are  living  on 
pumpkins  and  peas,  have  no  corn  bread.”  I 
wanted  to  send  them  a  barrel  of  molasses,  which 
would  have  been  a  boon,  but  the  Board  could 
not  even  let  me  plead  for  that. 

The  generosity  of  these  people  is  shown  in 
their  gifts  for  our  schools  and  churches  last  year ; 
out  of  their  poverty  ( for  with  most  of  them 
wages  are  very  low) they  contributed  170,000.  Part 
was  deeignated  for  Foreign  Missions,  {lerhaps 
the  larger  amount  went  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Board,  which  supports  181  minis¬ 
ters,  who  serve  in  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
places. 

In  some  towns  colored  children  have  not  the 
same  advantages  as  white  children  in  the  public 
schools,  although  they  far  exceed  them  in  num¬ 
ber. 

Miss  Hadden  of  the  Asheville  boys’  school 
writes:  ‘‘Now  won’t  you  just  speak  to  our 
Father  for  one  of  our  boys  who  has  not  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  Christ  and  who  says  he  ‘wants  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  guesses  he  is  not  ready  to  give 
up.  ’  We  have  all  been  praying  for  him  a  long 
time  and  we  hope  he  may  come  into  the  kingdom 
before  school  closes  in  April.” 

Another  reouest  comes  from  Parker  Hall  near 
Concord,  Nortn  Carolina.  Mr.  Parker,  who  is 
at  Marshall,  North  Carolina,  has  enrolled  sev¬ 
enty  pupils.  Some  of  the  boys  walk  three  miles 
to  school,  coming  through  mud  and  cold.  One 
comes  two  miles  and  kindles  the  lire  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  scholars  do  not  have  all  the 
text  books  they  need,  but  we  arrange  this  by 
having  more  than  one  use  the  same  nook.  We 
hope  better  arrangements  can  be  made  soon. 
There  is  certainly  a  need  of  good  work  in  this 
town  which  is  two  miles  from  Paint  Rock.” 

The  death  of  Rev.  James  Menaul,  a  faithful 
missionary  in  New  Mexico  was  deeply  deplored 
and  prayer  offered  for  his  afflicted  family. 

_ H.  E.  B. 

THE  TBIAL.8  OF  TEACHEBS. 

Is  there  any  other  class  on  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  makes  demands  so  severe  as  in  case  of 
teachers,  public  or  private?  No  physician  is 
expected  to  cure  all  his  patients.  There  comes 
a  time  when  every  one  of  them,  no  matter  how 
carefully  tended,  passes  beyond  his  reach.  No 
lawyer  saves  all  his  clients ;  no  clergyman  or 
revivalist  exhibits  an  unbioken  p^lanx  of 
saints.  Yet  the  teacher,  who  constantly  has  to 
compete  with  the  influence  of  the  streets,  often 
with  that  of  the  home,  is  expected  in  his  flve 
or  six  hours  a  day  to  accomplish  more  than  all 
the  sources  of  evil  can  undo,  and  to  brins  out 
all  his  pupils  blameless  and  complete — soul,  body, 
and  grammar.  Madame  Roland  once  deflned 
marriage  as  an  institution  where  one  person  was 
expects  to  provide  happiness  for  two ;  but  a 
school  is  an  institution  where  one  person  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  joy,  peace,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  for  at  least  forty.  Surely  this  is  a 
cruel  requirement.  No  maxim  is  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  that  German  proverb,  brought  home 
many  years  ago  by  Horace  Mann,  ‘‘As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school.”  It  would  be  quite 
true  to  say,  ‘‘As  are  the  parents,  so  is  the 
school,”  or,  ‘‘As  are  the  grandparents,  so  is  the 
school,”  since  these  relatives  created  the  brain- 
cells  and  the  moral  fibre  of  each  set  of  pupils, 
and  the  teacher  takes  these  ingredients  and 
makes  the  best  he  can  of  them. 

Take  the  simple  test  of  languwe.  A  speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  mpresentatives, 
not  now  living,  once  said  to  me  in  his  own 
sacred  desk,  ‘‘1  ought  to  have  went  to  that  lec¬ 
ture.”  He  had  been  reared  in  the  public 
schools,  and  had  all  his  life  been  editor,  public 
speaker,  or  ofl9ce-holder,  yet  with  this  gram¬ 
matical  —  or  ungrammatical  —  result.  I  have 
heanl  an  eminent  professor  of  English  say  to  his 
own  pupils  in  the  recitation-room,  many  years 
since,  ‘‘I  have  spoke  of.”  Theee  sins  against 
good  grammatical  morals  do  not  prove  that 
these  distinguished  persons  had  not  attended 
good  schools  or  paid  attention  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  they  simply  showed  that  other  influences 
had  counterbalanced  theee.  Probably  theee  in¬ 
fluences  were  in  the  home.  As  a  rule,  the  child 
of  a  well-taught  mother,  even  if  never  going  to 
school,  will  speak  tetter  English  ^n  the  child 
of  an  ungrammatical  mother,  going  to  school 
steadily  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Why,  then, 
lay  all  the  blame  for  errors  upon  the  unfortunate 
teacher?— Harper’s  Bazar. 
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Welch’s  firape  Juice 

Ixmk  for  name  on  label.  It  Is  made  from  choice 
Concord  grapes -aheolntely  pure-no  ^cohol— 
rich,  clear  color— fuU  grape  flaror.  AU  high-class 
dealers  sell  It.  Free  booklet,  “Toung  Blood.’’ 
Send  tsc.  in  stamtie  for  a  sample  pint  bottle.  We 
pay  express  and  tell  you  your  nearest  dealer. 
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The  success  of  the  Waverley 
Bicycle  in  ’96  places  it  at  the 
head  of  the  leaders  for  ’97. 
This  year  we  produce  a  new 
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reduced  to  $60.  The  saving 
is  in  the  cost  of  machinery. 
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A  OVABANTBED  CUBE  FOB  ATBOPHT 
AND  SOBE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CUBE 
the  most  advanced  and  obstinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 

THIS  CUBE  CUBES,  and  a  trUl  wiU  demon- 
strate  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  IHEE  mran  receiving 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holds 
good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  ACT  PBOMPTIiT. 
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Too  Tired  to  Sleep. 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

The  weariness  from  brain  work  aud  nervous  ex- 
ciiemeit  is  the  mo-t  enervatiftf  fatigue  there  is. 
Hursford’s  Acid  Phosphate  quiets  the  nerves  and 
induces  sleep. 


her  closing  prayer,  offered  earnest  petitions  for 
him  and  for  Mrs.  McCaulay. 

Miss  Hubbard  mentioned  the  death  of  Miss 
Howard  of  Lockport,  who  has  been  one  of  our 
efiScient  volunteer  workers  for  sixteen  years. 

Mrs.  Pond  sailed  to  join  her  husband  in 
Venezuela  on  the  16th,  and  we  shall  watch  with 
great  interest  the  opening  and  development  of 
the  work  in  that  country.  Mrs.  Pond  goes  with 
a  “divided  heart,”  as  she  leaves  four  children 
behind  her  in  this  country,  and  yet  she  goes 
with  a  “whole  heart”  for  the  work  awaiting 
her,  a  paradox  which  all  missionaries  will  un¬ 
derstand. 
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NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  IT. 


PBINCE  BISMABCK  IS  TIBED. 


According  to  the  Dresden  Gazette,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  said  recently: 


“I  feel  tired,  but  am  not  sick.  My  complaint 
is  uneasiness  of  life,  in  which  I  no  longer  have 
any  object.  Nothing  that  I  see  gives  me  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  feel  lonely.  I  have  lost  my  wife,  and  my 
sons  have  their  own  business  to  attend  to. 
Agriculture  and  forestry  have  lost  interest,  and 
pmiticB  are  beginning  to  bore  me.” 


On  Wednesday  morning,  March  17th,  after  the 
opening  service,  Mrs.  Rieech  read  a  pleasant 
letter  from  Mies  Leete  of  Tokia  In  itahe  says: 
“We  think  we  see  signs  of  a  reviving  spirit  in 
the  churches.  Even  before  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
there  was  an  undenominational  meeting  called 
at  Kamakura  and  about  thirty  pastors  responded, 
and  more  would  have  come,  I  doubt  not,  but 
for  the  expense.  With  their  small  salaries  a  yen 
counts.  There  is  a  better  understanding  now 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  since  the  re 
vision  of  the  Treaties.”  Miss  Leete  goes  on  to 
tell  of  the  simple  but  happy  Christ  nas  festival 
at  the  school,  and  mentions  the  return  of  the 
girls,  adding:  “Our  vacancies  have  all  been 
filled  by  new  pupils,  and  the  sweetest  element  to 
me,  is  that  these  new  pupils  come  through  the 
persuasions  or  influeuce  of  our  dear  old  pupils, 
some  of  whom  left  the  school  twelve  years  ago, 
and  have  been  doing  Christian  work  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches  all  that  time,  amidst  ob¬ 
stacles  that  American  Christians  know  nothing 
about.” 

Mias  Hawley  next  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Bent,  (formerly  Miss  Poindexter)  of  Chilling- 
Chon,  China,  in  which,  in  reply  to  some  ques¬ 
tions,  she  gives  a  full  account  of  the  mob  of 
last  year  and  her  escape.  She  also  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  traveling  in 
China.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  made  three 
tripe  into  the  country  with  her  husband.  The  ^ 
first  two  were  on  wheelbarrows,  and  were  un¬ 
comfortable  in  every  way,  as  they  had  to  stop  at 
native  inns,  which  were  only  dirty  damp  mud 
huts,  full  of  curious  crowds  who  gave  them  no 
leisure,  “not  even  to  eat.”  Mrs.  Bent  was  the 
first  foreign  woman  whom  these  country  people 
had  ever  seen,  and  her  drees  and  shoes  were  un¬ 
ending  objects  of  interest.  But  this  interest 
becomes  painful  when  the  travelers  are  not  able 
to  evade  the  crowd  either  by  day  or  night.  The 
tour  made  last  September  was  in  a  boat  on  the 
grand  canal  and  this  was  found  much  more  com¬ 
fortable.  The  people  came  to  the  banks  in 
throngs  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  message  and 
many  books  and  tracts  were  sold.  Curiosity 
brings  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  oftentimes 
the  good  seed  finds  good  soil  in  which  to  take 
root. 

Mrs.  Beisch  read  a  letter  from  Miss  M.  K. 
Van  Duzee  of  Oroomiah,  Persia,  in  which  she 
tells  of  her  hope  of  being  able  to  go  about  among 
the  villages  even  in  winter,  to  carry  the  Gospel 
meesage  of  good  cheer  into  the  desolate  homes, 
where  there  is  so  little  to  make  life  bright.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss  Van  Duzee  has 
her  sister  with  her  at  last.  The  past  Christmas 
was  the  first  which^they  had  spent  together  in 
twenty-nine  years  I 

The  privation  among  those  who  have  come 
down  from  the  mountains  still  continues.  Prob¬ 
ably  about  ten  thousand  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  and  are  suffering  both  from 
cold  and  hunger.  Thus  there  is  open  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  work  among  these  people, 
and  six  extra  Bible  women  have  been  employed 
for  three  months  to  labor  among  them.  The 
native  churches  seem  very  cold,  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  uniting  in  earnest  prayer,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  come  in  power  on  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Persia. 

The  last  letter  read  was  from  Miss  Gertrude 
Bigelow  of  Yamaguchi,  Japan.  She  speaks  of 
the  severe  lose  which  she  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and  of  her  father’s  un¬ 
selfishness  in  allowing  her  to  remain  at  her 
lonely  poet  The  school  is  doing  well  and  the 
older  pupils  are  willing  to  help  in  every  possible 
way,  and  their  efforts  had  been  much  appreciated 
during  Miss  Bigelow’s  enforced  confinement  to 
a  couch,  owing  to  an  injury  to  her  knee. 

It  was  reported  that  Dr.  McCaulay  of  Tokio  is 
still  in  very  poqr  health  and  Mrs.  McEwen  in 
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THB  TALK  OF  THE  DAT. 

[N.  Y.  Tribune.  March  17.] 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Claggett  of  Taylor,  Texas, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Texas 
Presbyterian  University,  is  in  this  city,  with 
the  object  of  arousing  the  interest  of  Presby¬ 
terians  in  the  institution.  There  will  be  several 
noteworthy  features  about  the  university.  It 
will  ignore  the  differences  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterians.  It  will  be  coedu¬ 
cational,  the  Bible  will  be  its  leading  text  book, 
and  other  text  books  will  be  the  Standards  and 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  will 
be  a  labor  department,  where  worthy  students 
may  work  their  way.  Its  projectors  intend  to 
raise  an  endowment  of  82,000,000  for  it,  of  which 
half  shall  be  contributed  in  Texas.  The  scheme 
is  warmly  indorsed  by  Presbyterians  North  and 
South.  The  session  of  the  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Brooklyn  has  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  declaring  that  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  needed,  and  commending  Dr.  Clagg- 
ett’s  effort  to  raise  money  for  it: 

Having  learned  through  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Claggett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  nistory  of  the  founding  of  the  Texas  Presby¬ 
terian  University,  the  Session  of  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn  congratulate 
the  B^rd  of  Trustees  and  the  ^esbyterians  of 
the  Southwest  upon  the  inauguration  of  this 
great  enterprise  under  circumstances  so  aus¬ 
picious. 

The  ignoring  of  the  separation  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  the  cordial  uniting  of  brethren 
connected  with  the  two  assemblies  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  North  and  South,  in  a  project 
to  fmnd  a  great  University  second  to  none  in 
the  land,  to  be  a  center  of  Presbyterian  educa¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  the  Southwest,  must 
awa  ten  a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  Presby¬ 
terian.  The  fact  that  “the  Bible  is  to  have  the 


In  a  comparison  of  the  Treasury  Statement  for 
February  with  the  corresponding  statement  for 
February,  1893,  the  Evening  Poet  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  President  Cleveland  has  not  en¬ 
tirely  emptied  the  national  Treasury,  leaving 
only  debt  and  deficit  to  his  successor  as  many  of 
the  newspapers  and  stump  speakers  have  asserted, 
and  gives  the  following  official  figures : 

The  total  available  funds  in  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  February,  1893,  amounted  to  1146,  - 
812,418;  the  corresponding  sum  now  is  8212,- 
837,255.  Then  the  gold  in  excess  of  certificates 
reached  $103,000,00;  now  it  is  $147,000,000. 
The  available  cash  balance  above  the  gold  re¬ 
serve  was  then  $49,000,000— practically,  count¬ 
ing  out  unavailable  fractional  coin  and  the  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  national  banknotes,  less 
than  $30,000,000,  Now  it  is  $112,000,000. 

Canon  Fleming  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Landon, 
has  had  a  large  telephone-transmitter  placed  in  his 
pulpit,  so  that  his  sermons  may  be  heard  in  a  num 
oer  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 


AS  ACT  OF  COURTESY. 

When  the  train  bringing  the  McKinley  party 
into  Washington  stopped  at  the  station,  the  in¬ 
coming  President  found  himself,  after  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  like  times,  greeted  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people  and  surrounded  by  masses  of  fiowers. 
Selecting  from  among  these  fiowers  a  bunch  of 
the  most  beautiful,  when  his  salutations  were 
made  he  walked  the  length  of  the  platform 
alone,  and  handed  them  to  the  engineer  who 
had  brought  the  train  in  safety. 

It  was  an  evidence  of  delicate  courtesy  possi¬ 
ble,  perhaps,  only  in  a  democracy,  but  it  re¬ 
vealed,  as  no  message  to  Congress  and  no  procla¬ 
mation  to  a  country  could  reveal,  the  real  nature 
of  the  man — the  fundamental  impulses  of  his 
character.  Even  those  disagreeing  with  him  as 
a  statesman  must  do  honor  to  him  as  a  man. 


first  place  among  its  text  books;  will  secure  for 
it  the  sympathy  of  every  Christian ;  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Standards  and  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  rally  to  it  the 
sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  every  member 
of  our  beloved  Church. 

These  features,  with  the  wide-open  door  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  presents  for  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  the  broad  and  liberal  plan  looking  to  what 
it  should  be  an  hundred  years  hence,  and  the 
safe  and  prudent  management  under  which  it  is 
chartered  foreshadow  for  the  Texas  Presbyterian 
University  an  infiuence,  not  only  upon  the  future 
of  Presbyterianism,  but  upon  the  great  State 
and  territory  in  which  it  is  located  that  cannot 
be  estimated.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  it  to  the  libermity  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Christian  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  T.  A.  Nelson,  Pastor. 

Elders.— Jonathan  Brownell,  Willoughby  Pow¬ 
ell,  William  F.  Hyatt,  George  M.  Vandeventer, 
Howard  Haviland,  James  Cruikshank. 


TOWN  NAMES. 

[From  the  Syrscuae  Journal,  March  16.] 

General  Simeon  DeWitt  was  Surveyor-General 
of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1784  to  1821,  and 
performed  many  duties,  among  them  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  sale  and  settlement  of  State  lands, 
the  adjustment  of  Indian  titles  and  other  inter¬ 
nal  land  matters.  The  office  gave  place  to  that 
of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  1846. 

General  DeWitt  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  and  was  a  member  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  staff.  He  was  named  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States, 
but  preferred  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  science 
and  a  promoter  of  educational  interests.  His 
public  services  and  private  virtues  are  highly 
lauded. 

It  was  under  Surveyor-General  DeWitt’s  per¬ 
sonal  direction  that  the  Military  Tract  was  laid 
out,  plotted  and  mapped.  Hie  assistants  were 
Moses  DeWitt  (his  nephew,  who  resided  in 
Pompey  and  whose  grave  is  in  Lafayette),  and 
Abraham  Hardenberg  (whose  “corners”  the 
present  city  of  Auburn  once  was),  who  made 
the  township  divisions,  with  the  aid  of  a  dozen 
associate  surveyors.  There  were  twenty-six  of 
these  townships,  viz : 

No.  1.  Lysander.  No.  14.  Tully. 

No.  2.  Hannibal.  No.  15.  Fabius. 

No.  3.  Cato.  No.  16.  Ovid. 

No.  4.  Brutus.  No.  17.  Milton. 

No.  5.  Camillus.  No.  18.  Locke. 

No.  6.  Cicero.  No.  19.  Homer. 

No.  7.  Manlius.  No.  20.  Solon. 

No.  8.  Aurelius.  No.  21.  Hector. 

No.  9.  Marcellus.  No.  22.  Ulysses. 

No.  10.  Pompey.  No.  23.  Dryden. 

No.  11.  Romulus.  No.  24.  Virgil. 

No.  12.  Scipio.  No.  25.  Cincinnatus. 

No.  13.  Sempronius.  No.  26.  Junius. 

Originally  a  town  embraced  several  townships, 
and  as  settlements  increased,  the  territory  was 
divided  into  towns,  and  thereby  other  classical 
names  were  utilized.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
General  DeWitt  was  the  person  who  applied  the 
classical  nomenclature,  which  has  been  widely 
commented  upon  and  sometimes  ridiculed.  The 
townships  each  contained  one  hundred  lots  of 
one  mile  square.  These  were  allotted  to  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  arn^. 

While  DeWitt  was  still  Surveyor-General  he 
published  a  letter  stating  that  he  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  application  by  wholesale  of 
classical  names  to  places  in  Central  New  York, 
that  it  was  done  by  resolution  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Land  Office.  Still  the  odor  of 
the  transaction  adhered  to  him.  Professor  John 
DeWitt  of  Princeton,  a  relative  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  publishes  a  letter  in  The  Evangelist, 
in  which  he  vindicates  Simeon  DeWitt,  and 
traces  the  classical  nomenclature  to  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  period,  who  induced 
the  Land  Commissioners  to  adopt  his  scheme. 
Hie  name  is  not  preserved. 

General  DeWitt  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers 
college,  a  patriot  soldier,  and  a  scientist,  who 
performed  a  large  public  service,  but  he  did  not 
apply  a  whole  volume  of  classical  names,  Bru¬ 
tus,  Cato,  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Pompey,  Ulysses, 
etc.,  to  the  towns  of  Central  New  York.  His 
nephew,  Moses  DeWitt,  was  also  a  nephew  of 
Governor  James  Clinton  and  cousin  of  Governor 
DeWitt  Clinton,  and  the  town  of  DeWitt,  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  N.  Y.,  was  named  after  him.  He 
was  active  in  laying  out  the  Military  Tract,  but 
its  nomenclature  is  not  imputed  to  him. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


THE  CHURCH  MUSIC  PROBLEM. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  created  by  the  clergyman  alone. 
The  musician  has  something  to  answer  for  as 
well.  There  are  musicians  whoee  view  is  nar¬ 
row,  causing  their  judgments  and  policies  to 
assume  a  one  sided  aspect.  They,  like  the  intol- 
«rant  clergyman  of  one  idea,  see  only  the  one 
thing,  and  that  with  an  obscured  vision.  Ihey 
believe  music  to  be  a  great  factor  and  exalt  it 
to  the  foremost  position  in  all  things.  They 
fail  to  realize  that,  however  important  any  one 
thing  is,  it  remains  but  one  of  many  related 
agencies. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  evil  effects 
of  such  course  of  action  upon  both  the  musician 
and  his  music.  In  church  music,  it  results  in 
a  complete  alienation  of  sympathy  with  the  true 
mission  of  the  church.  No  true  musician  fails 
to  appreciate  the  relation  music  bears  to  the 
drama.  Yet  often  this  same  musician  will  place 
the  music  of  a  church  service  above  its  purely 
religious  and  devotional  aspects. 

The  value  of  music,  as  an  attractive  agency  and 
intrinsic  part  of  the  act  of  worship,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  The  real  purpose  of  a  church  service  is  praise 
and  thanksgiving  and  religious  instruction.  This, 
undoubtedly,  means  that  prayer,  congregational 
song  and  the  sermon  are  the  central  acts  of  the 
occasion.  Music  is  introduced  to  emphasize  the 
emotional  character  of  certain  acts  of  worship, 
and  to  make  use  of  every  possible  aid  in  the 
ascription  of  praise.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  is  pleasing  to  man,  but  what  is  acceptable 
to  Qod.  The  purely  human  aspects  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  case  should  give  way  to  the  truth 
that  the  worship  of  a  Higher  Power  is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  assemblage. 

If  the  question  is  viewed  in  this  light,  a  very 
great  obstacle  to  the  true  valuation  of  music  as  a 
part  of  divine  service  is  removed.  The  minister 
must  not  claim  more  than  the  Qod  hejprofesses 
to  worship  would  claim,  and  the  musician  has 
no  right  to  say  his  music  is  the  essence  of  all 
worship.  Qod  can  be  worshiped  without  music, 
but  in  our  public  worship  of  Him  it  may  become 
a  powerful  factor,  opening  the  heart  to  receive 
new  and  deeper  impressions  and  enforcing  the 
truths  already  held.  If  clergyman  and  musician 
meet  upon  such  common  ground,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  an  agreement  will  be  had  as  to  how 
elaborate  the  music  shall  be,  how  much  of  it 
shall  be  used,  and  the  difficulty  regarding  the 
use  of  quartet  or  chorus  choirs  will  find  its  set¬ 
tlement. 

Honest  differences  of  opinion  will  doubtless 
arise,  but  such,  when  not  complicated  by  human 
passion,  are  not  hard  to  overcome.  The  pastor 
will  realize  that,  in  the  musician  and  his  music, 
he  has  a  powerful  ally,  whoee  loyalty,  skill  and 
resources  are  at  his  disposal  to  deepen  devotional 
feeling.  He  will  realize  that  the  musician’s 
knowledge,  with  its  resulting  refinement  and  truth 
of  expression,  are  not  superficial  qualities.  His 
eyes  will  be  opened  to  see  the  great  power  of 
religious  sentiment  in  the  devout  and  cultured 
use  of  anthems  as  well  as  hymns,  and  he  will 
welcome  them  and  listen  to  them  with  a  new  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  delight. 

The  musician  will  discover  that  his  music  is  a 
most  powerful  and  honored  assistant  in  ^mul- 
gating  the  truths  of  the  divine  life.  He  will 
remember  that  he  must  put  himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  occasion.  He  will  choose  his  music, 
for  the  emphasis  it  places  upon  the  teachings  of 
the  hour.  He  will  see  the  good  in  a  gospel  hymn 
apmopriate  to  the  occasion. 

This  coming  together  will  bring  about  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  church  music  problem.  The  coming 
together  must  be  spontaneous.  The  church  will 
need  to  advance  to  meet  the  musician,  while  he, 
on  his  part,  must  be  willing  to  make  conces¬ 
sions.  A  movement  in  this  direction  is  shown 
by  the  recent  organization  of  the  Quild  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Organists,  having  for  its  object  the  letter¬ 
ing  of  cnurch  music. — ^The  Musician. 
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These  brands  of  White  Lead 
(see  list)  are  not  made  by 
any  patent  or  quick  process,  but 
by  the  “  old  Dutch  ”  process  of 
slow  corrosion.  They  are  the 
best ;  are  the  standard,  and  have 
been  for  years.  Protect  your  in¬ 
terests  by  making  sure  the  brand 
is  right. 

By  tuing  National  Lead  Co/»  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
1^  1^  1^  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  fcMrwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /  Broadway,  New  York. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

Bjr  In  D.  Sukey,  iaa.  McGnB«kM,  m4  Ge«.  C.  StcbblBS. 

This  exceptionally  line  coUectlon  Is  used 
by  Hr.  Moodt  and  Hr.  Sankit  In  aU  their 
meetings.  Hr.  Hoody  says  It  Is  the  best 
book  he  erer  used. 

SACRED  80N08  No.  I 

has  won  Its  way  to  rapnlar  favor  more 
npidly  than  any  song  book  ever  Issned. 

Oier  100,000  Copies  sold  in  Time  Hontlisl 

92S  per  100,  In  boards;  add  Sc.  each  If  or- 
deredbymall.  Oet  a  copy  and  try  It. 

If  yonr  bookseller  can  not  famish  It,  send  to  Pnbllshers, 
THB  BIOI.OW  h  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago  Hoase,  S16  Wabash  It.  76  £.  Mb  gt.,  New  York 
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Jardine  Organs 

Especially  fine  in  tone  production,  electric  tracker  and 
tubular  action  systems,  and  various  new  inventioiii.  Send 
for  catalogue  of  Church,  Chamber  and  Concert  Organa. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON.  318-320  E.  39tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  CRCANS 

Hook  9c.  Haotlngs  Co. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 


MTENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meno^i^Ooni  Manaaot 
TMOT,  Jr.  r.,  mmd  nw  TOMX  OITT, 

MANUFAOTURl  SURINIOR  BILLS 


THE  GREAT  CHUHCH 

Par  elactrio,  gas  or 
slons.  Book 
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LIGHT 


PleoM  mention  this 


SPENCERIAN  PENS 

WRITE  WELL  WEAR  LONG 
ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AHD  BUBPLUS, 

$1 1,500,000. 


Thia  CompMiy  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  la  anthortaed  to  act  as  Onardlan,  Tmateo 
or  Ezeontor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeontora,  Admlnlatraton,  or  TruBteee  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depoeitory  for  money. 
JOHK  A.  Stbwabt,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Vict-Prw. 

James  S.  Clabk,  Second,  Vice-Pres. 

Hbbrt  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookepeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanr, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Fbank  Lyman, 

Gboroe  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldobp  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lobd, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 
Hills. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILA.,  mew  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTRD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first,  class  Invest-  Tnxroa'i'TVl  Ani' 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  All  V  Lilt CUv 

receive  accounts  of  Banka  Baiikers.and 
Corpiratlons,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  T|pa 

favorable  terms,  and  make  ooUectlon  ADACOs 

of  drafts  di  awn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  snd 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
ooUectloDS  and  iaene  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Of 


Credit. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 


IfEW  YORK. 


Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 

Manasement  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortffase  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnnre. 


8y  Miiielpil  Wirnits  £&* 

/O  E.  Strahom  A  Co.,  Equltabls  Si 


.Sto*%. 
landing,  Boston. 
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invited  to  address  the  students  and  their  friends. 
Rev.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones  of  Philadelphia  is  to  be 
the  speaker  this  year.  The  graduating  class 
numbers  twenty-six.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  116. 

A  union  mission  conference  will  be  held  by 
the  students  of  the  different  Seminaries  of  the 
city  on  April  8th  and  9th.  Drs.  Breed  and  Mc- 
Callister  and  others  will  address  the  students  on 
that  occasion. 

At  recent  communions  some  of  the  churches 
have  had  large  accessions  to  their  membership : 
Lawrenceville  Church,  Rev.  A.  E.  Linn,  pastor, 
25;  the  First  Church  of  Wilkinsburgh,  Dr. 
Parry,  pastor,  71  McClure-avenue  Church,  Rev. 
S.  J.  Glass,  pastor,  63. 

The  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  has  long  felt 
the  necessity  of  selling  its  present  property  in 
the  down-town  district  and  rebuilding  in  the 
East  End.  The  contract  for  their  new  chapel 
has  been  let,  the  total  cost  including  the  fur 
nishings  will  probably  be  about  $60,000.  When 
the  main  auditorium  shall  have  been  erected, 
this  congregation  no  doubt  will  have  one  of  the 
very  finest  edifices  in  the  country.  Rev.  W.  L. 
McEwan  is  the  successful  pastor  of  this  church. 

J.  M.  M. 

£VEBY  HOUSBWIFi:  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

That  a  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  whites  of 
eggs  makes  them  whip  more  easily. 

That  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  to  the 
water  in  which  white  fish  is  boiled  keeps  it  firm 
and  a  good  color. 

That  a  teaspoonful  of  California  borax  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water  is  at  once  the 
beet  and  most  simple  application  for  a  wound ; 
it  may  be  used  warm  or  cold. 


Life  Ins.  Co. 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.. 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000. 


The  Poltdes  issued  by  The  Washington  are  non* 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestabie  after 
one  year,  except  as  speclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Poiicy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  ctish  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  Y  ork. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

£ighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 

8VMMAKT  OF  ASSBT8. 

Market  Value. 

Gash  in  Banks .  S  306,032  86 

Real  Estate .  1,748,837  41 

United  States  Stocks .  1,407,762  SO 

Stote  Bonds .  23,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  821,974  81 

RaU  Road  Bonds .  1,624,493  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  113,923  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  2,476,898  OO 


423,786  71 
183,100  OO 


602,866  76 
38,678  34 


Bank  Stocks .  311,800  OO 

Tmst  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  423,786  71 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. ,  183,100  OO 

Premlnms  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  602,866  76 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 

18»/ .  38,678  34 

$10,362,224  39 

UABIUTUSS. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fnnd .  4,280,827  OO 

Reserve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  738,128  68 

Net  Surplus .  2,346,268  71 

$10,362,224  89 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I 
ELBRIDOE  Q.SNOW,  f  • 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW. 

THOMAS  II.  GREENE.  1 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS 
tREtTVAH  M.  RTTPXrS 


i  AsMt  Heoeetarln. 


CHURNING  DONE  IN  TWO  MINUTES. 

I  have  tried  the  Lightning  Chum  you  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  paper,  and  it  is  certainly  a  wonder.  I 
can  chum  in  lesi  than  two  minutes,  and  the  butter  is 
elegant,  and  yon  get  considerable  more  butter  than 
when  you  use  a  common  chum.  I  took  the  agency  for 
the  chum  here,  and  every  butter  maker  that  sees  it 
buys  one.  I  have  sold  three  dozen  and  they  give  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  I  know  1  can  sell  100  in  this  town¬ 
ship,  as  they  chum  so  quickly,  make  so  much  more  but¬ 
ter  than  common  chums,  and  are  so  cheap.  Some  one 
in  every  township  can  make  $200  or  $300  selling  these 
chums.  By  writing  to  W.  H.  Baird  &  Co.,  Uejp’t  48, 
Sta.  A.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  you  can  get  circulars  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  so  you  can  make  big  money  right  at  home. 
I  have  made  $80  in  the  past  two  weeks  and  never  sold 
anything  before  In  my  life.  AFabmkr. 

PBE8EBTE  TOVB  ETAM6EUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  esoh^j^tage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  2^  New 
York  City. 


In  addretting  adrertiting  patronMng  our  Jon i  - 
nal  kindly  mention  The  BrangelUt 


The  lamp  of  learniiig  has  shown 
uswhy  the  teeth  need  daily  care, 
and  revealed  the  usefulness  of 
Sozodont  for  nearly  forty  years. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  Proprietors  LONDON 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  and  Sozoderma  Soap 
for  the  postage,  three  cents. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  STRANGER’S  WISH. 


May  He  who  ever  keeps 

Watch  over  all,  nor  slnmberetli  nor  sleeps. 

Be  near  thee  still  with  His  supporting  hand. 

Thy  cool  rock-shadow  in  a  weary  land. 

So  Shalt  thou  In  thy  dally  duties  move 
By  the  still  waters  of  our  Father’s  love, 

And.the  trae  peace  which  He  alone  can  give 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  spirit  live. 

And  when  at  last  the  summons  shall  be  given. 
Thine  eyes  shall  open  in  the  bliss  of  heaven; 

And  earthly  pomp  and  earthly  Joy  wax  dim 
Before  the  white-robed  saint  and  seraphim. 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  living  ear 
Heard  the  glad  music  of  that  wondrous  sphere. 
Nor  mind  of  man  in  its  eztremest  thought 
One  glimpse  unclouded  of  its  glory  caught— 

The  joys  prepared,  the  infinite  reward 
Of  those  who  love  the  appearing  of  our  Lord. 

—John  G.  Whittier,  Written  in  a  lady’s  album. 


Fine  Imported 
Covert  Cloths. 


For  tailor-made  Suits  In  Gray;),  Bliie- 
fiTFayg,  Medium,  Tan  and  Green  mixtures, 
hard  twisted,  crisp  finished  Goods, 
$1.50  per  yard. 

Another  assortment  of  the  new  tailor- 
cloth  Meltonette,  In  the  fashionable 
shades, 

•1  .25  per  yard. 

Elegant  Paris  Crashes,  pure  Flax  Linen 
Suitings,  In  tied  drawn-work  effects,  to 
show  colored  llnlng^s. 

Spotted,  fiowered  and  bordered  French 
Novelty  Challles — over  a  thousand  pieces 
Just  received. 

Challles  at  the  Eleventh  Street  entrance. 


lames  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 


New  York. 


PITTSBURGH. 


The  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Western  University  on  March 
24th,  promises  to  be  a  most  brilliant  event  in 
educational  circles.  Representatives  from  many 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  will  be  present  to  extend  their  greet¬ 
ings.  During  the  day  a  discussion  upon  educa¬ 
tional  topics  will  take  place  to  be  participated  in 
by  the  presidents  of  leading  colleges.  There 
will  be  a  monster  parade  of  school  children  from 
the  city  and  surrounding  towns.  The  militia 
will  also  take  part. 

The  banquet  to  be  given  at  the  celebration  in 
point  of  numbers  will  probably  eclipse  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  given  in  Pittsburgh.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  so  that  one  thousand  ban¬ 
queters  can  sit  down  at  once  to  the  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  who  formerly  were  in  charge 
of  this  institution  are  yet  living :  Dr.  Dyer  of 
New  York,  Chancellor  Woods  of  Sewickley  and 
Chancellor  Henry  McCracken  of  New  York. 
The  two  latter  will  be  present  to  participate  in 
the  exercises,  but  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  is  not  expected. 

Chancellor  Holland  has  proved  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  is  always  planning  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Western  University.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  celebration  soon  to  be  held,  will 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  endowment  of 
this  institution. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hazlewood 
was  formally  dedicated  on  last  Sabbath.  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  R.  Breed  of  the  First  Church  preached 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  Rev.  W.  W.  Far  is,  D.D,, 
the  pastor,  presided.  This  church  has  in  every 
way  been  fiourishing  during  the  present  pastor¬ 
ate  which  commenced  in  1893.  Dr.  Faris  is  one 
of  our  most  gifted  pastors  and  as  a  presbyter  is 
both  able  and  faithful. 

The  present  issue  of  The  Banner  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  I.  Brownson 
of  Washington,  Pa.  Although  eighty  years  of 
age,  “his  bow  yet  abides  in  strength.”  During 
his  long  pastorate  in  the  First  church  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  he  has  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
his  people  and  has  done  a  work  among  them  and 
among  the  students  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  the  greatness  of  which  eternity  only  can 
reveal.  Hie  has  been  a  long  pastorate  and  a  pas¬ 
torate  that  has  steadily  increased  in  power  to 
this  day.  He  has  certainly  done  a  work  for  the 
Church  at  large  which  he  could  not  possible  have 
done  in  eight  or  ten  short  pastorates. 

Dr.  Carlos  Martyn  of  Chicago  is  spending  the 
week  in  the  city.  He  is  delivering  a  series  of 
eight  lectures  in  the  interest  of  civic  reform. 
Hie  lectures  are  being  well  received  by  large 
audiences. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  8th,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh.  For  three  or  four  years 
there  have  been  no  addresses  given  by  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  but  instead  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  minister  from  another  city  has  been 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

ISS  Fifth  Avenne,  N«w  York. 


HBNBT  BL  FIEIJ),  D.D.,  Bdltor. 

Taaiia,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  adyanoe,  postage  pal 
In  foreign  oeontries  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advanoe,  or  for  one  year’s  snhsorlp- 
tion  and  one  new  sabscrlber.  Five  dollars,  strictly  in 
adoanee.  In  elabs  of  five  or  more,  $&.S0  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sabscrlber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-live  cents,  In  advanoe 
Advkbtibino  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notloea,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AxjLi  sabsoriptlona  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon- 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pe^/-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mhittred  at  the  Poet-offieeat  New  York  os  eeeond-tiaet 
maa  matter . 


APPOINTlUarTB  ANB  INSTITUTIONS. 
TSM  BOAMBB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  ”  “ 

Ohuroh  Erection,  ...  **  ** 

Education,  .....  18M  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  » 

Freedmen,  .  .  .618  Market  St.,  Plttsbimh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Owegss,  .  .  ao  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

the  AICBKIOAN  SDNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
SSTABUSHBD  IN  PHmADSnPHlA,  18M, 

OTsanlMfe  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $I&.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnmlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  1800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  yon  aid. 
8«nd  contributions  to  E.  P.  BANCBort,  Dla  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOOIETT  FOR  PBOHOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
^mmonly  called  Port  ’’Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Mlseionarlee.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches,  Iffl 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalitlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAMm  Bociii,  Pastor.  Wn.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwxb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbabiok,  Trees,. 

No.  W  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TBM  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprO,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaininx  chaplains  to  seamen  in  Gie 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  llbrarlee  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaUorr 


Hudson  Presbytery  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  April  19,  at  3  p.m.  The  Woman’s 
Preebyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  April 
22.  In  the  forenoon  there  will  be  a  businsss  session,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  popular  meeting  with  interesting 
speeches.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in  the  Western 
Church,  Washington  City,  D.  C.,  April  5,  at  7.30  p.m. 

B.  F.  Bittinorr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Platte  Presbyteiwat  Savannah,  Mo„  Tuesday.  April 
20.  at  7.80  P.M.  Walter  H,  Clark,  Stated  clerk. 

Presbytery  of  CarUsle  in  the  Central  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa..  April  13,  at  7  p.m.  Wm  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  in  Acton,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
April  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  P.  M  arshall,  Steted  Clerk. 

Presbsrtery  of  Dayton  in  the  First  Church  of  Middle- 
town,  Monday,  April  12,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  O. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  at  Niles,  Micb.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  st  the  same  place,  commencing  Wednesday,  April 
14,  at  9  A.M.  F.  Z.  Kossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Prcs^tery  of  Caj-nga  at  Weedsport,  Monday,  April 
12,  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records  and  assessments  are 
due  at  that  time  and  place.  C.  H.  Beebe,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  church  in  Gar¬ 
field,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  10  a.m.  To  he  opened  with 
sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Bryce  K.  Doug¬ 
lass.  Georoe  R.  GARRETSON,Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Oneida,  Ill.,  April  12,  at  7.30 
P.M.  I.  A.  CoRNELisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Knoxville,  lU.,'Wedne8aay, 
April  7,  at  9  a.m.  Mrs.  De  V ore  of  Alaska  will  be  present . 
A  full  representation  from  every  church  is  desired. 

Julia  H.  Johnston,  Pres.  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  in  Muncy,  April  19, 
at  2.30  P.M.  J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Ithaca,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Sessional  rec¬ 
ords  to  be  preseuced.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Genevf^in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 


J.  WiLPORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyterial  Society  will  be  held  at  Penn  Van,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  beginning  at  9.46  a.m. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Cor.  Sec. 

Steuben  Preslyrtery  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

James  A.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kearney  Presbytei^  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Socie^  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  prepared  by  Chas.  S.  Fee,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  rich  mining  region  of  the  Kootenai 
Country  and  adjacent  territory  both  In  Washington 
and  British  Colombia.  The  map  is  the  most  perfect 
ever  issued;  the  history  will  prove  of  interest  to 
every  one  who  secures  a  copy  by  mentioning  The 
Evangelist  and  addressing  Chas.  S.  Fee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  has 
issued  a  beautiful  booklet  directing  the  attention  of 
physicians,  and  those  of  their  patients  afflicted  with 
lung  and  throat  troubles,  to  a  region  within  3  3  4 
hours’  ride  of  New  York  where  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  winter  months  are  as  favorable,  if 
not  more  so,  for  the  cure  and  prevention  tf  pulmo¬ 
nary  difflculties  as  are  those  of  the  Adirondacks, 
Colorado,  Southern  New  Jersey  or  the  South.  Men¬ 
tion  The  Evangelist  and  send  for  copy  to  I.  C.  An¬ 
derson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  66  Beaver  street, 
New  York. 

THE  LAKEWOOD  SERVICE 
Offered  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
provides  for  the  constantly  increasing  travel  to  that 
famous  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  Pines.  All  the 
largeithotels  are  catering  to  large  numbers  of  guests, 
and  society  is  constantly  engaged  in  the  routine  of 
entertainment.  From  now  until  April  the  gay  sea- 
.son  will  prevail,  and  nothing  could  be  more  health¬ 
ful  or  enjoyable  than  a  visit  to  this  resort.  Trains 
leave  New  York  station  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  foot  Liberty  street,  at  4.30,  10.45  A.M.,  1.45, 
3.40,  4.40  P.M.  (5.38  P.M  tiatnrdays  only). 


FREE  STOP-OVER  AT  WASHINGTON. 

On  all  through  tickets  between  the  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  reading  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  a 


.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


Maoaatne.  ue  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jamrs  W.  Blweli.  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturors,  Tress.,  Rev 
W.  O.  Stir,  D.D.,  Secreti^. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

168  Worth  Streot.  Now  Yoik, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  tor  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  el^ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Indostry. 

Daring  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  aeo(md-hand  clothing,  ehoes,  etc.,  grate 
uny  rwelved. 

Servtoeof  Song,  Sandsy,l40to4MP.M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  S  p.  M.  except 
Batarday;  at  dinner  table,  12:10  to  11:40  p  Ji.  Vlaitore  welcome 
at  aB  tlmea.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Free.;  F.  K.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OsaAOX  F.  Birrs,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard.  Snpt. 

'  or  sreateet  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 

venuy  ask  for  aaelstanoe  for  400  children. 

PBESB  TTBXIBS. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  Jordan.  N.  Y.,  April  12,  at 
8  P.M  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Warren,  Penna.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  t  R.  S.  Van  Clevk,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Rochester,  Monday.  April  12jat  7.80  p.m. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Bridge  Hampton,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Presbyter  of  Manmee  In  Bowling  Green,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  f.90  p.m.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bnlfalo  at  FrankUnviUe,  Monday, 
April  12,  at  7.30  p.m.  Assessments  and  statistics  1  reports 
are  expected.  William  W a ith.  Stated  C'erk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Sodns,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  April 
20,  at  2  P.M.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Parker,  S.  D., 
Tuesday.  April  18.  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  April  14, 


of  Christian  Endeavor  also  at  the  same  place,  April  15. 

Ca'  vin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk. 
Huron  Presbytery  st  Tiffin,  0„  April  18  and  14,  and 
on  April  14  the  twentieth  annual  m-eting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Sociefv  of  the  Presbytery. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Troy  in  the  church  of  Glens  Falls, 
April  19,  at  3  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elmira,  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  4  p.m, 

C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  Starke,  Tuesday,  April 
6,  at  3  P.M.  Jno.  N.  MacGoniolb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Chenoa,  Ill.,  April  19, 
at  7.80  P.M.  Bring  sessional  records. 

W.  A.  Hunter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Coming  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Sidney,  April  20,  at  10  a.m.  J.  F.  Hinkrouse,  S.  C 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Lapeer.  Micb.,  Tuesday,  April 
20,  at  7J0  P.M.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Sparta,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  10.30  a.m. 

E.  Clark  Ci  ine.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  In  the  North  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  E.  Rushnbll,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  the  Scranton  Provi¬ 
dence  Cnurcn,  Monday,  April  l^at  7.80  p.m. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Blissfield,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
Woman’s  Presbj^rial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at 
the  same  place,  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  9  a.m. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  Lambertvllle 
church,  TueMay,  April  13,  at  10.30  a.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  at  Rapid  City,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  6.  at  7.30  p  M.  At  this  meeting  all  sessional 
records  should  be  presented  for  examination.  At  the 
same  time  and  date  the  Young  People’s  and  Ladies’ 
Societies  bold  tbeir  annual  Presbyterial  meetings. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Acting  Stated  Clerk. 


J.  D.  Kerr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Bethany  Church,  Utica,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  12.  at  7.30  p.m.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  April  19.  at  3  p.m. 

John  Me  Vet,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Medina,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
April  19,  commencing  at  4  p.m.  H.  T.  Chadset,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Nassau  at  Islip,  L.  I.,  Monday.  April  12, 
at  4  P.M.  A.  G.  Russell,  Stated  Clerk. 

MABBIAOES. 

More— Taylor.— At  the  home  of  the  hrlde’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis  Taylor,  in  Monroe.  Mich.,  Lucy  Har¬ 
riet  to  Rev.  Warren  D.  More,  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell  officiating. 
IFStrobbl— Heinlb.— At  Norristown,  Pa..  March  20, 
1897,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Francis  J.  Strobel  and  Lizzie 
1.  Heinle,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


WOODIiAWM  CKMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  BaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


arrival  at  Washington,  with  the  B. «  O.  station  ticket 
agent  at  that  point.  Washington  is  always  attractive 
to  visitors,  and  particularly  so  while  Congress  is  in 
sion.  This  arrangement  for  stop-over  privilege  wU 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  will  bring 
to  the  National  Capital  many  travelers  to  view  its  su¬ 
perb  public  buildings,  monuments,  maseums  and  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  INTERESTING  TRIP  TO 
WASHINGTON. 

To  visit  Washington  at  any  time— to  behold  its  fine 
avenues  and  its  grand  buildings— is  a  delight;  bnt  to 
visit  it  In  the  early  Springtime,  when  the  soft  Southern 
sun  is  recalling  tne  daffodils  and  crocuses  from  their 
Winter  bed8,and  filling  the  air  with  a  life-giving  warmto, 
is  an  exquisite  pleasure.  Such  a  visit  is  afforded  by  the 
three-day  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which 
leaves  New  York  and  Philadelphia  April  1,  under  per¬ 
sonal  escort.  The  tour  of  the  city  covers  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  interest,  including  the  new  Congressional 
Library,  which,  with  its  grand  marble  stairways,  its 
magnificent  pillars,  its  exquisite  statues  and  beautiful 
frescoes,  has  Wen  pronounced  the  handsomest  building 
stthe  Capital.  Congress  will  no  doubt  be  In  extra  ses- 
sion. 

Kound-trlp  rate,  including  accommodations  at  the 
best  hotels  and  every  necessary  expense,  $14.50  from 
New  York  and  Sli.50  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate 
rat€«  from  other  imints. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Hoyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  YOUR  TEMPER. 

Probably  no  small  article  among  the  Indispensables 
of  modem  life  causes  more  annoyance  than  a  poor  pen, 
when  writing.  Some  say  they  have  never  yet  found  a 
pen  to  suit  them.  Our  ideal  of  a  pen  is  one  that  seems 
to  glide  over  the  paper  without  effort,  and  by  its  own 
qualities  makes  the  writing  neater  and  more  l^ble. 

Experts  in  writing  say  that  the  Spencerian  Co’s  Peis 
are  tne  best.  Whether  this  is  so,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  we  are  informed  that  those  who  send  return  postage 
to  the  New  York  Office,  450  Broome  St.,  will  receive  sam¬ 
ples  of  several  of  their  different  numbers,  among  which 
may  yet  be  found  that  greatly  to  be  desired  thing,  a  pen 


A  HINT  FOB  CARRIAGE  BUYERS. 

The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Ck).,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  are  selling  all  kinds  of  road  vehicles  and  harness 
direct  to  consumers  all  over  the  country  at  fnetory 
prices.  Their  catalogue,  which  gives  all  particulars,  is 
mailed  free. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  need  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  cbIMren  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snflerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tu  enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WANTED,  position  as  companion  and  courier  by  a 
refined  young  lady  experienced  in  foreign  travel, 
formerly  living  abroad,  to  lady  or  small  party  goli»  to 
Europe.  Fine  linguist.  No  salary,  expenses  only.  Best 
references.  Address  Courier,  care  Evangelist. 

A  LADY  desires  a  position  as  housekeeper  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  or  as  companion  for  invalid.  No  objec¬ 
tion  to  traveling.  References  exchanged.  Address  Mrs. 
H.,  care  of  Evangelist. 
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THE  LATE  WIUXAM  L.  KENO. 

The  venerable  William  Li.  King  died  at  hie 
birthplace  and  for  many  years  his  home,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  last  week  at  the  agre  of  ninety-twa 
He  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
his  activity  in  religious  and  charitable  work  be¬ 
gan  earlier  and  continued  later  than  his  busy 
ccunmercial  career.  Perhaps  his  most  notable 
work  was  the  founding  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  with  which  he  has  been  identified  closely 
and  officially  ever  since.  And  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  probably  the  first  to  hold 
“boys’  meetings’’  in  the  crowded  and  often 
neglected  districts,  the  beginning  of  all  the 
large  charity  that  has  since  come  to  the  help  of 
childhood  in  the  terrible  crush  of  a  great  city’s 
life.  Few,  too  few  to-day  know  the  debt  we  owe 
to  these  pioneers  in  paths  which  we  walk  as  if 
they  were  our  own  conception  and  creation.  It 
may  be  a  late  recognition,  but  to  name  such 
men  as  King  and  Booth,  Leverich,  Wetmore, 
Brace  and  our  own  Mr.  Dodge,  is  to  call  up  the 
army  of  Christ’s  royal  guard,  whose  splendid 
service  has  come  down  to  us  as  our  richest  l^acy 
and  our  holiest  inspiration.  From  its  founda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  King  has  been  a  member  and  an  officer 
of  the  South-street  Presbyterian  Church,  whence 
he  was  borne  to  his  burial  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  His  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Dr.  John  Steele 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  of  like  spirit  and  infiu- 
ence,  and  his  death  will  be  felt  on  the  Miami 
as  deeply  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Otis  W.  Booth  writes  of  him  as  having  an 
early  and  important  part  in  establishing  the  great 
WOTk  in  the  eleventh  ward  of  the  city : 

For  many  years  William  L.  King  was  an  active 
and  true  friend  of  the  Dry  Dock  Mission  at  No. 
118  Avenue  D.  A  Sunday-school  and  boys’ 
meetings  were  conducted  there,  and  Mr.  King 
was  a  regular  attendant,  especially  interested  in 
the  boys’  meetings.  His  interest  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful.  He  often  led  the  singing,  and 
ever  took  especial  interest  in  efforts  to  reach  and 
help  the  children.  He  gave  to  the  mission  the 
bell  which,  from  the  roof  of  the  building  gave 
notice  of  the  hours  for  holding  the  Sabbath  and 
week  day  services.  When  Emanuel  Chapel  in 
Sixth  street  was  built,  and  the  church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  from  the  Dry  Dock  Mission  moved 
into  the  new  building,  the  same  bell  was  placed 
in  the  steeple  of  the  chapel,  and  ever  since — now 
for  more  than  thirty  years— Las  been  giving 
notice  to  all  within  its  sound  of  the  hours  for 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Hundreds,  even 
thousands,  have  listened  for  its  first  stroke  and 
gladly,  joyfully  responded  to  its  call.  In  a 
neighborhood  where  reliable  clocks  are  rarely 
found,  such  a  bell  is  of  great  usefulness. 

Many  friends  and  faithful  helpers  in  the  Dry 
Dock  Mission  and  Emanuel  Chapel  have  entered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  they  loved  and 
served  here,  and  among  ths  number  our  friend, 
William  L.  King,  may  stand  as  an  example  of 
patient,  devoted  and  self  sacrificing  service  in 
the  Master’s  vineyard.  He  rests  from  his  labors, 
but  the  work  he  so  lovingly  aided  in  its  early 
days  has  grown,  and  with  the  divine  blessing 
will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  this  great  and 
crowded  city  shall  need  its  benign  infiuences. 

_ O.  W.  B. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Institute  of  the  New 
York  Primary  Union  will  meeet  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle,  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street  on  Saturday,  March  27th,  1897 ;  morning 
session  10  A.M.,  afternoon  session  2  P.M. 
There  will  be  addresses  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Foster,  Mrs.  Alice 
N.  Downs,  Miss  Bertha  Watson,  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  G.  U.  Dixon,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  and  others.  All  are 
cordially  invited. 


We  have  received  from  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  “In 
Memory  of  Arthur’*  for  Armenian  relief  fund, 
812.63,  and  for  India  famine  sufferers,  112.62. 


THE  TWO  CROWNS. 

Behold  them  I  The  events  of  the  past  week 
may  well  assist  us  to  put  them  in  contrast — the 
one  a  corruptible  crown,  the  other  an  incor¬ 
ruptible;  the  one  a  crown  of  shame,  because 
gained  by  hate,  and  violence,  and  degrading 
brutality ;  the  other  a  crown  of  glory  because 
gained  through  love,  and  gentleness,  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

At  one  extreme  we  see  a  man,  generously  en¬ 
dowed  by  his  Maker  with  physical  health  and 
strength,  a  commanding  form,  and  fair  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  bending  the  whole  energy  of 
his  life,  and  all  hie  mental  faculites,  to  the  task 
of  engaging  and  beating  down  a  huge  human 
brute,  not  in  self-defence,  not  in  defence  of 
women  and  children,  not  to  rid  the  community 
of  a  nuisance,  but  to  earn  a  large  sum  of  money 
and  to  be  hailed  as  champion.  He  succeeds. 
He  pockets  the  money,  and  gains  the  coveted 
honor,  and  for  a  brief  year  or  two  struts  about 
the  country  ooasting  of  his  powers,  giving 
sparring  exhibitions  to  the  public,  depraving 
the  taste  of  boys  and  young  men,  becoming  the 
nucleus  of  an  unsavory,  profane,  drinking, 
gambling,  quarrelsome  crowd,  crescena  eundo, 
which  keeps  one  department  of  the  daily  papers 
filled  with  its  disgusting  and  demoralizing  lingo 
of  the  sporting  ring.  So  potent  does  this 
agglomeration  become  that  it  corrupts  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  whole  state,  and  draws  to  itself  as 
patrons  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

Then  comes  a  day  in  which  is  enacted  a  drama 
that,  for  the  time  turns  the  whole  republic  into 
a  vast  Coliseum  from  every  part  of  which  the 
eager  thousands  of  our  countrymen  bend  forward 
to  witness  a  confiict  which,  undeniably,  from  a 
scenic  point  of  view  is  attractive,  but  from  a 
moral  point  of  view  hardly  less  degrading  than 
the  Mexican  and  Spanish  bull  fights  which  we 
are  so  fond  of  denouncing.  And  here  our  cham¬ 
pion  loses  his  crown,  and  nearly  loses  his  life, 
while  the  bauble  is  snatched  by  another  amid 
blood,  and  oaths,  and  yells,  and  curses.  Our 
hero  has  had  his  crown,  and  worn  it,  and  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  one  whom  he  regarded 
with  furious  hatred.  Now  he  sinks  into  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  a  broken  man,  jeered  by 
some,  cursed  by  others,  devoured  with  spleen 
and  mortification,  and  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Behold  at  the  other  extreme  a  man  aspiring  to 
a  crown  of  a  very  different  character,  and  seek 
ing  it,  not  through  violence,  or  injustice,  or 
hate,  but  “by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the 
armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,’’  and  seeking  it,  not’at  the  hands  of 
a  gambling  godless  mob,  but  at  the  hands  of 
the  Righteous  Judge  who  will  place  it  upon  the 
victor’s  brow  with  priceless  words  of  blessing — 
a  crown  of  which  the  victor  will  never  be  de¬ 
prived,  and  which  all  the  good  and  holy  will 
rejoice  to  see  him  wear. 

Of  the  two  who  contended  for  the  corruptible 
crown,  one  hardly  knows  which  to  pity  more, 
the  loser  or  the  winner.  The  one  is  in  a  fool’s 
paradise,  and  the  other  has  been  cast  out  of  a 
fool’s  paradise,  and  both,  if  they  have  not 
utterly  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  incorruptible  crown,  are  probably  by  the 
wretched  life  they  have  been  leading,  well  nigh 
incapable  of  reaching  out  for  it,  or  even  seeing 
it  distinctly.  The  very  capacity  for  honor  and 
glory  is  soon  lost  by  disuse,  if  not  destroyed  by 
violence.  Clericus. 

A  BED  OK  SHELLS. 

When  digp'ing  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  Riding 
Mountains  in  Montana,  recently,  a  settler  struck 
a  bed  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  clay,  but  a 
closer  inspection  showed  the  deposit  to  be  wholly 
composed  of  small  shells.  A  little  further  down, 
a  second  bed  of  shells  was  discovered.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  mountain  was  once  the  shore  of  a 
sea  or  large  lake,  and  the  shells  have  been  washed 
up. 


A  VISIT  TO  DANVILLE  THEOLOGICAL 
SEBfINABT. 

A  visit  to  this  institution  impresses  one  with 
the  earnestness  and  strength  of  the  work  done  by 
both  teachers  and  students.  The  Professors  are 
men  of  clear  thought,  scholarly,  studious,  and 
self-reliant.  The  students  are  intent  upon  their 
work,  and  ambitious  of  the  beet  attainments. 
High  ideals  are  held  before  them.  There  is  a 
tone  of  mental  energy,  of  practical  wisdom  and 
of  moral  force,  felt  throughout  the  Seminary. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  nor  very  expensive 
for  all  our  Theological  students  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  go  to  one  central  Seminary,  and  there 
would  be  some  advantages  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  is  not  the  present  plan  better ;  more 
adapted  to  our  national  character,  and  to  the 
need  of  our  American  churches  ?  While  our 
Seminaries  are  all  strong,  no  two  are  precisely 
alike.  They  give  variety  to  the  ministry,  and 
breadth  to  the  churches.  Danville  has  a  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own.  It  is  a  Kentucky  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary.  It  partakes  of  the 
strength  of  the  blue  grass  region.  Certain  traits 
of  character  pervade  a  community  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  statesmen  and  the  theologians  of  a 
country  have  some  qualities  in  common.  Henry 
Clay  and  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  represented 
the  oratory  of  Kentucky  at  the  bar,  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  Senate.  Dan¬ 
ville  has  sent  forth  much  of  oratorical  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  force  into  the  world.  A  single  class  in 
Centre  College  furnished  five  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  several  other  men  of  mark.  Three 
recent  Moderators  of  our  General  Assembly  were 
educated  at  Danville.  It  is  a  place  for  power. 
It  has  the  constituency  of  a  strong  population. 
Danville  is  our  only  Theological  Seminary  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  It  has  a  goc^  body 
of  students  and  their  number  is  increasing.  An¬ 
other  Professorship  is  to  be  added.  A  club 
house  is  to  be  erected  to  furnish  board  for  the 
students.  Students  from  a  distance  as  well  as 
those  residing  near,  attend  all  our  Seminaries. 
They  can  safely  come  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  Danville,  assured  not  only  of  sound, 
but  also  of  able  and  skillful  instruction.  If  the 
Northern  and  Southern  churches  are  ever  united, 
its  work  will  become  still  more  important.  And 
when  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall 
become  several  times  what  it  now  is,  this  with 
other  similar  institutions,  will  have  a  large 
number  of  students,  and  exert  immense  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world.  S.  W.  B. 

Maryville,  Tens. 


DEATH  OF  A  FORMER  MISSIONARY. 

Rev.  Daniel  D.  Conde,  D.D.,  senior  member 
of  Madison  Presbytery,  died  at  hie  home  in 
Beloit,  March  8th,  aged  90  years.  Mr.  Conde 
was  born  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1831.  He  went 
out  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1836,  and  was  stationed 
at  Maui.  He  translated  much  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  into  the  language  of  the  natives.  His 
wife  was  a  willing  helper  in  his  great  work,  and 
died  on  the  field  in  1855.  Mr.  Conde  and  his  little 
family  came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
and  in  18^  removed  to  Beloit,  where  he  educated 
hie  children  and  has  lived  a  quiet  life.  He  was 
of  French  extraction  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenot  Prince  of  Conde. 

THE  COURSE  OF  LOST  RIYER. 

Indianapolis,  March  10. 

For  many  years  the  invisible  course  of  the 
famous  Lost  River,  which  suddenly  sinks  near 
the  town  of  Orleans,  has  incited  scientific  in¬ 
quiry,  No  trace  of  this  underground  river  was 
ever  discovered  until  since  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

It  is  now  believed  that  Lost  River  runs  directly 
under  the  town  of  Orleans.  This  belief  is  mainly 
based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  flood, 
the  water  buret  forth  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  small  cave  in  such  volumes  that  the  town 
was  flooded. 

The  water  has  now  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
cave,  but  any  one  standing  near  the  entrance 
can  hear  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  apparently 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

When  borings  were  made  for  gas  some  vears 
ago  ai  Orleans,  water  gushed  for&  at  the  depth 
of  500  feet  with  terrific  force. 


March  25,  1897. 


Zonve. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICEI.Ain>,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN.  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BY  THB 

AMERICAN  S.S  **OHIO/’ 

SalllDK  from  New  York  Jane  86. 

Duration  of  Cmlae,  70  daya. 

Price  of  paseaee,  Inclndinu  side  trips,  S476  and  upwards. 
Bend  for  full  Information  and  pampblei  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  BowUnit  Green,  New  York. 


VTIUTD  A  ¥  ¥  »C  Tn¥TI>C  TO  EUROPE.  (9th  season.) 
ImJtLPA  l«l<  d  1  UUKd  Limited  party  sails  June 
23d.  Moderate  price,  comprehensive  mute.  Address, 
EDWIN  C.  KIMBALL,  56  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VACATION  TRIP  TO  EUROPE, 

Specially  planned  for  test  and  recreation.  Terms  mo«t  reason¬ 
able.  For  lull  parttculais  address  Prof.  H.  B.  RICHARliSON, 
Amberst,  Mass. 


$260.  EUROPE.  $260. 

Six  weeks’ vacation  trip.  First-class  service.  Parties  leave 
New  York  JuneOtb  and  July  3d  per  steamer  City  of  Rome,  snd 
July  7tb  per  steamer  St.  Paul.  For  fuitber  Mrticulars  ad¬ 
dress  G.  C.  8TRACHAN. 

120  Gates  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Limited  party,  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE 


w-tu  Traj’Xrar'  Personally  Conducted  Low-Priced  Tours, 
r*  I  VI  I  Mr*  FRANK  BAKER, 

A-f  aJ  I\V/1  93  Nassau  Street.  .  .  New  York. 

EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND.  ROUND  THE  WORLD.— 
Parties  leave  April  10  for  Holy  Land ;  May  8,  June  5s 

111  Broadway,  New  York. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

ISth  Year.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by  _  „ 

DR.  A  MRS.  H.  8.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  tbe  ocean  front.  Salt  batbs  in  bouse.  Elevatoi.  Booms 
en  suite,  batbs  attached.  Booklet  on  application. 

B.  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


Schools  anO  CoUcocs, 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
EstabUshed  1866 

8  East  14th  Strut.  Fbw  York. 


RUTBERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pa  yson,  Pb.D.;  Head  Master.  im. 

10  CENTS  C.wp’rSWyJT’t^Se  lo^fS?^  An  old  lady  of  ninety-six,  “Aunt  Sally”  Car 

of  coUeae  days,  and  other  interesting  matter.  Tbe  rngnlar  died  the  Other  day  at  Macon,  Qa.,  was 

mice  of  tbe  book  Is  26  cts.  Onr  bnsiness  is  to  secure  poeltlons  . 


In  offices,  alsa 

SOUTHERN  TEACHEB’S  BCBEAC,  LonlsvlUe,  Ky 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Literary  Digest  givee  a  condensed  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Elektrieche  Zeitung  of  an  edi  - 
torial  summary  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  electroculture.  It  says: 

Three  kinds  of  applications  of  electricity  have 
been  made :  in  the  nrat  tbe  development  of  flowers 
and  fruits  was  assisted  by  exposing  the  plants  at 
night  and  during  foggy  days  to  an  electric  arc 
li^t;  in  the  second  the  property  of  the  seeds  to 
sprout  was  increased  by  subjecting  the  seeds  be¬ 
fore  planting  to  an  electric  current ;  in  the  third 
method  the  yield  of  the  plants  is  increased  by 
passing  an  electric  current  through  the  plants 
while  growing  and  through  the  earth  around  their 
roots.  Results  of  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  action  is  beneficial ;  tbe  only  doubt  is 
whether  such  an  application  of  electricity  is 
profitable  commercially.  Hastening  the  ripening 
of  fruite  by  means  of  the  arc  light  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  Sir  William  Siemens,  as  ^own  in  his 
Royal  Society  paper  in  1880;  an  arc  light  of  1, - 
400  candles  at  about  two  meters  has  the  same  ac¬ 
tion  on  plants  as  daylight;  he  also  showed  that 
plants  do  not  require  a  time  of  rest  and  that 
those  which  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  elec¬ 
trical  light  can  stand  a  greater  heat  for  forcing 
their  growth.  Specnew  subjected  toe  seeds  of 
peas,  brans,  barley  and  roees  for  two  minutes  to 
the  alternating  current  of  an  induction-coil  and 
found  that  these  seeds  sprouted  in  one-half  the 
time,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  affect  the  plant ; 
experiments  of  others,  however,  have  shown  that 
continuous  but  weak  currents  through  the  earth 
surrounding  toe  roots  have  a  favorable  action, 
as  has  also  the  equalization  of  toe  atmospheric 
electricity  with  tost  in  the  earth,  tlutiugh  the 
plants  or  the  neighboring  earth ;  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants  not  only  in¬ 
creases  their  growth  but  also  increases  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  nourishment  in  toe  fruit;  with 
beets,  for  instance,  toe  amount  of  sugar  and 
alcohol  was  increased  appreciably,  as  was  also 
the  starch  in  potatoes. 

ANTIVENINE.” 

Among  the  many  new  serum  remedies  is  Dr. 
Calmette’s  “Antivenine,  ”  which  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  practical  tests  in  India  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  there  a  very  valuable  discovery.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  its  power,  an  English  medical  journal 
tells  of  a  Hindu  boy  who,  while  drawing  water 
from  a  well  near  Meerut,  trod  on  and  was  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  “krait”  (Bungarus  coerulus),  the  ser 
pent  whose  bite  i«  considered  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  any  other  snake  in  India  except 
the  cobra.  Two  men  who  were  with  toe  boy 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  at  once  to  the 
quarters  of  Surgeon  Major  Rennie.  That  official 
says:  “Not  more  than  three  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  time  be  was  bitten  to  the  time  I  saw  j 
him.  The  typical  imprint  of  a  snakebite,  with 
its  two  deep  fang  punctures  and  the  crescentic 
row  of  small  teeth  marks,  was  plainly  visible  on 
the  inner  side  of  toe  right  foot.  I  at  once  in¬ 
jected  eight  centimeters  of  Calmette’s  antivenine 
serum  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
the  abdomen.  At  the  same  time  the  wound  was 
treated  with  hypodermic  solution  of  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash.  The  ratient  was  placed  under 
observation,  and  never  had  a  bad  symptom.  He 
is  now  running  about  well.’’ 

INDIAN  DEVELOPEMENT. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  White 
Earth  ( Minn. )  reservation,  all  of  the  black- 
smith-shops  are  under  the  management  of  native 
smiths  and  native  assistants.  The  duties  of  an 
Indian  reservation  blacksmith  are  various  and 
extremely  numerous.  Ho  is  not  only  supposed 
to  understand  his  business  at  the  forge  and 
anvil,  but  is  expected  to  hold  himself  on  the 
alert  to  repair  and  manufacture  anything  and 
everything,  from  a  flint-lock  blunderbuss  or  a 
sewing-machine  to  a  McCormick  harvester. 
Major  Robert  M.  Allen,  United  Statra  Indian 
Agent,  reports  these  men  capable  and  efficient 
mechanics,  and  who  are  giving  the  best  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Alexis  Jourdan,  toe  Red  Lake  smith, 
is  not  only  a  qualified  artisan  at  the  forge,  but 
is  also  first-clss  wheelwright  and  general  handy 
man.  Previous  to  Major  Allen’s  administration 
Jourdan  had  applied  for  tbe  position  he  now 
occupies,  but  under  one  pretext  and  another  was 
denied  recognition,  although  the  law  governing 
Indian  agency  employees  extends  the  preference 
to  Indians  whenever  they  are  found  capable  to 
fill  these  places. — Correspondence  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 


passed  over  100  trains  a  day  for  many  years 
without  ever  having  a  misplac^  switch. 


SPARE  THE  ELEPHANTS. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  several  high  officials 
who  have  known  the  delights  of  hunting  big 
game  in  Africa,  and  who,  with  reason,  appre¬ 
hended  the  speedy  extermination  of  toe  larger 
animals  if  toe  reckless  slaughter  of  recent  years 
should  not  be  forbidden,  toe  English  Qovem- 
ment  has  determined  to  set  apart  toe  coast 
region  of  Somaliland  as  a  sort  of  “elephant 
sanctuary.’’  Hereafter  sportsmen  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  that  country  except  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  elephants  there  must  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  safety,  and  that  any 
infraction  of  toe  regulation  will  be  severely 
punished.  The  reserve  extends  from  Sheikn 
Pass,  on  the  east,  to  the  Abyseinian  frontier  on 
the  west,  with,  roughly  speaking,  toe  edge  of 
the  Haud  for  its  northern  boundary,  and  it  has 
an  area,  approximately,  of  200  miles  by  50.  The 
herds  of  elephants  which  remain  in  this  reserve 
are  at  present,  however,  confined  to  the  much 
smaller  area,  about  fortymilra  square,  of  the 
Gadaburai  Mountains,  ^e  weak  point  of  the 
arrangement  is,  it  is  said,  that  there  are  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  ordinance  as  against  the 
natives.  Active  attempts  in  the  same  direction 
have  been  taken  by  the  German  authorities  in 
German  East  Africa.  An  edict  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wiseman  establishes  two  important  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  In 
addition  to  this,  licenses  are  requirra  for  hunt¬ 
ers  of  elephants,  a  higher  Scale  bei^  exacted 
from  Europeans  than  &om  natives.  This  latter 
regulation  has  been  for  some  time  in  force,  and 
the  native  hunters  willingly  pay  for  these 
licenses,  being  well  aware  that  the  preservation 
of  the  animals  is  as  important  to  them  as  to  the 
whites.  _ 

MADAGASCAR. 

France  is  finding  this  island  quite  a  trouble¬ 
some  poesession.  She  does  not  succeed  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  body  of  native  troop^  her  own  solmers 
sicken  and  die  in  the  pratilential  air  of  the 
tropical  marshes  and  she  is  not  making  much 
progress  in  the  pacification  of  toe  country. 
There  is  great  distress  among  the  natives  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  great  forests  of  the 
interior  which  is  full  of  treacherous  swamps  in 
the  present  rainy  season,  and  where  they  are 
cut  off  from  source  of  supplies  by  toe  chain  of 
block  houses  by  which  toe  French  have  sur¬ 
rounded  toe  forest.  A  correspondent  of  La 
LQterU  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  desolation  of 
the  country  and  of  the  poor  Fahavalos  that  the 
soldiers  find  dying  and  dead  from  hunger.  A  chief 
named  Rainibetsimisaraka  keepe  toe  French 
troops  busy  in  the  South,  showing  no  quarter  to 
hie  enemies,  in  which  he  includes  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  who  have  submitted  to  toe  French. 


Mexico’s  greatest  ^neral,  Guadelupe  Lopez, 
who  died  the  other  day,  was  a  full-blooded  In¬ 
dian.  On  that  account  he  was  able  to  cope  with 
the  savages  with  their  own  tactics  and  bscame 
the  best  Indian  fighter  in  toe  Republic.  Owing 
to  hia  universal  kindness  he  was  known  every¬ 
where  as  “Uncle  Lupe. ’’  He  died  unmarried  In 
.  his  66to  year. 
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WOMBN  IN  FINUIND. 

Those  who  are  followiag  the  pro^^rese  of  woman 
in  vuiotta  parts  of  the  world  will  be  perhaps 
surprised  to  learn  of  her  public  position  and 
higher  education  in  Finland,  nofeesor  Dr. 
Selling  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Helsing¬ 
fors  has  published  some  interesting  statistics 
from  which  the  Evening  Poet  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts:  “In  1884  a  “Frauenverein” 
was  founded  for  the  elevation  and  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  women,  and  in  1891  a  second 
society,  called  the  “Union,”  to  which  men  were 
also  admitted,  was  eetabli^ed  for  the  promotion 
of  the  same  object.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  gymnasia  have  been  attended 
by  both  sexes,  and  the  first  woman  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  a^'d  passed  her 
examination  (the  so-oalled  absolutorium)  in 
1870 ;  at  present  from  forty  to  sixty  girls  pass 
the  same  ordeal  every  year.  These  gymnasia  are 
the  beet  educational  institutions  in  Finland, 
and  have  a  much  larger  number  of  female  pupils 
than  the  ordinary  high  schools  for  girls,  al¬ 
though  the  tuition  fees  in  the  former  are  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  latter.  The 
University  of  Helsingfors  has  now  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  women  attending  the  different  courses  of 
lectures  as  matriculated  students.  In  1882  the 
degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  woman ;  and  another  woman  has  been  for 
several  years  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Helsingfors-  The  women  of  Finland  are  not 
conspicuous  for  literary  talent;  the  number  of 
authoresss  is  relativelv  small,  being  about  thirty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  artists  is  re¬ 
markably  large.  Fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  per¬ 
sons  represented  in  the  art  exhibition  held  at 
Helsingfors  in  the  spring  of  1896  were  women 
who  devote  themselves  with  zeal  and  success, 
not  only  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  but 
also  to  architecture.” 

The  same  paper  also  tells  us  that  “The  ‘Hand- 
buch  des  FinnlSndischen  Frauenvereins,  ’  recently 
issued,  contains  biographical  sketches  of  more 
than  six  hundred  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  or  are  still  prominent  in  public  life. 
They  enjoy  the  elective  franchise  in  local  or 
communal  affairs,  and  are  eligible  to  oflSce  as 
members  of  school  boards  and  as  councillors  and 
directors  in  the  administration  of  almshouses 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  About  one 
thousand  women  are  now  employed  in  post- 
offices,  railroad  and  telegraph  bureanx,  and  other 
departments  of  the  public  service ;  more  than 
nine  hundred  are  engaged  as  teachers  in  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  among  their  pupils  young  men  of  eighteen 
who  are  preparing  for  an  academical  or  commer¬ 
cial  career.  Three  thousand  at  least  are  in 
banks  or  in  trade,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
these  are  either  owners  or  independent  managers 
of  the  business.  Of  the  eighty  poorhousee  in 
Finland,  fifty-two  have  female  superintendents ; 
many  landed  estates  and  all  dairies  are  directed 
by  women,  who,  in  a  few  cases,  have  also  founded 
and  carri^  on  important  manufactories.” 


THE  YELLOW  FEYEB  BACILLI. 

It  is  not  usual  to  connect  the  thought  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  and  progress  with  South 
American  countries,  and  yet  the  University  of 
Monte  Video  has  recently  founded  an  institute 
of  experimental  hygiene  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Pasteur.  A  year  ago.  Dr.  Guiseppee  Sanarelli, 
the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever 
was  invited  to  take  the  direction  of  it  with  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  to  leave  the  University  of  Siena,  where  he 
was  professor  of  hygiene,  but  finally  accepted 
the  offer,  and  with  his  direction,  the  institution 
has  already  reached  a  most  active  and  fiourish- 
ing  condition,  being  the  first  to  have  under  cul¬ 
tivation  "  the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever,  and  they 
hope  before  long  to  discover  its  antidote.  Dr. 
Sanarelli  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  He  took 
his  degree  at  Siena  in  1889,  continued  his  stu¬ 
dies  in  Pavia,  Paris  and  in  Germany,  being  suc¬ 
cessful  in  several  competitions,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  maladies  diffused  by  the 
supply  of  impure  water,  such  as  typhoid  and 
cholera.  The  researches  which  first  brought 
him  into  notice  were  made  at  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  the  winter  months  when  there  was  no 
alarm  or  suspicion  of  cholera  he  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Seine  water,  and  the  water  supply 
of  Versailles,  and  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
vibrion  of  cholera  and  learning  the  cause  of  ito 
relative  harmlessness.  If  he  succeeds  in  his 
present  efforts,  what  a  blessing  will  result  to  the 
whole  South  American  continent. 


YOUNG  MEN  QUIT  TOBACCO 

If  yon  wish  to  preserve  yonr  manhood.  Education  at 
large  expense  to  develop  mental  brilliancy  is  tom  down 
by  Tobacco  use  and  nervoosness  results.  SUREUQUIT, 
an  antidote  chewing  gum,  rights  the  wrong.  26c.  a  box, 
nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and  sample  free.  Eureka 
Ohemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Guarantee 

s'oiu  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket  In¬ 
haler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  during  1897,  who  will  say  1 
that  HYOMEI  has  done  them  no 
good,  on  condition  that  they  apply  di¬ 
rect  to  the  head  office,  yj  Eiist  20th 
Street,  New  York  ^  ^  d 

City-  (Signed)  Qi ,T. 


moms  SOAPS. 


A  absolutely  pure,  snowwhlte  floating  Soap. 

rai  uui  »  TV  line  For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

Armni  ff*’c  I  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

i^i  lliuui  a  l^uiiur^  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Dnccff  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 

rvi  lliuur  goap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown--^°rk!°'^”*’“™‘*“"®“‘* 
Armour’s  Mottled 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--®sr,?»“?.%r.'h:*p?rSSr^ 


quick>acting,  labor-saving  * ‘clean¬ 
sers.” 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


THU  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS, 


CHICAGO. 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


ADRIFT  NEARLY  SIX  YEARS. 

After  a  career  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
maritime  affairs,  the  derelict  schooner  Wyer  G. 
Sargent,  abandoned  at  sea  March  31st,  1^1,  in 
latitude  34.42,  longitude  74.40,  while  bound  here 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber— her  crew  being  rescued 
by  the  schooner  H.  E.  Thompson — after  battling 
with  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  for  nearly  six 
years,  has  drifted  ashore  on  the  uninhabited 


of  the  Bahamas,  and  there  will  end  her  days. 
She  is  shattered  and  covered  with  barnacles. 
Her  cargo  of  lumber  long  ago  has  been  emptied 
into  the  sea  through  her  capsizing,  but  her  stout 
hull  is  still  held  together  as  firmly  as  on  the  day 
on  which  she  was  launched  at  Sedgwick,  Me., 
in  1881. 

This  most  remarkable  career  just  ended  has 
for  years  past  attracted  the  attention  of  shipping 
men  all  over  the  world,  as  her  erratic  courses 
about  the  Atlantic  were  for  months  most  accu¬ 
rately  plotted  on  the  pilot  charts  issued  by  the 
Hydrographic  Department  at  Washington.  Her 
drift  was  indeed  more  singular  than  that  of  the 
famous  old  schooner  W.  L.  White,  which,  al¬ 
though  abandoned  in  the  same  locality,  drifted 
ashore  ten  months  afterward  at  the  Hebrides  Is¬ 
lands,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Sargent  in  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  her  abandonment  reached  the  centre  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  Here  she  drifted  about  in 
a  most  peculiar  and  erratic  manner  for  some 
time  until  October  12th,  1892,  when  she  got  into 


the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  experienced  shipmasters 
do  not  doubt  that  in  this  sea  she  remained  until 
carried  out  of  its  influence  by  unusually  fierce 
easterly  gales  this  last  winter. 

The  theory  is  that  the  Sargent,  after  being 
freed  from  the  Sargasso  Sea,  came  down  to  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  trade  winds 
and  currents,  as  did  several  other  derelicts. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Women  may  now  practise  law  in  the  Canadian 
courts,  but  they  must  do  so  bareheaded  and 
wearing  a  black  gown  over  a  black  dress,  with 
white  collars  and  cuffs. 

The  coldest  place  in  the  United  States  in  win¬ 
ter  is  St.  Vincent,  Minn.,  Chief  Moore  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  says.  There  the  thermometer 
often  shows  forty-five  degrees  below  zero. 

Deafhess  Cannot  be  Cored 

by  local  ^plicationa  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remMies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  inflnnied  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  noaring,  and 
when  it  Is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catsxrb,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  ease  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
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TBEE  PLANTING  AND  PRUNING. 

Joseph  Meehan  writes  to  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  on  this  timely  subject :  I  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  advis¬ 
ing  of  others  how  to  plant  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  seeking  advice  I  find  the  best  way  is  to 
instruct  them  a  little  on  tree  life,  telling  them 
how  trees  live.  When  they  understand  somewhat 
how  the  sap  fiows  and  what  it  does,  they  are 
much  better  prepared  to  plant  trees  successfully 
than  before.  They  know  what  the  trees  require, 
and  their  judgment  tells  them  how  to  fill  the 
want.  Careful  digging  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
insisted  on.  Take  time  to  get  all  the  roots.  It 
will  pay  to  throw  out  more  spadefuls  of  soil  if  a 
greater  number  of  roots  are  thereby  secured. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  keeping  of  the  roots  in 
contact  with  moisture.  Trees  do  not  always  die 
when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  with  many  of  them.  If 
thev  are  to  be  out  of  the  ground  for  some  time, 
an  hour  or  two  before  being  replanted,  they  may 
be  preserved  by  covering  with  wet  sheets.  The 
practice  of  heeling  in  such  trees,  which  consists 
of  digging  a  temporary  hole  for  them  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  roots  witn  soil,  is  a  good  one,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  trees  on  hand,  such  as  often  occurs 
when  a  purchased  lot  comes  from  a  nursery,  it 
is  a  necessary  process.  The  trees  must  not  re¬ 
main  too  long  even  in  a  heeled -in  position,  as 
the  soil  being  thrown  in  lightly,  does  not  press 
the  roots  closely,  and  dry  air  gets  to  them.  Be¬ 
fore  replanting  trees  examine  the  roots,  and  if, 
evidently,  there  has  been  some  loss,  set  about 
cutting  away  the  branches,  to  about  equalize 
what  the  roots  have  lost.  This  is  a  safe  rule 
for  those  not  very  well  acquainted  with  trees, 
but  to  those  with  experience  there  is  a  knowledge 
of  what  are  known  as  easy  trees  to  transplant, 
and  such  trees  do  not  require  so  much  top  cut 
away  as  hard  ones  do.  To  mention  a  few  easy 
ones,  there  are  maples  of  all  kinds,  poplars,  wil¬ 
lows,  lindens,  elms  and  horsechestnuts.  Some 
of  what  are  considered  hard  ones  are  oaks,  mag¬ 
nolias,  tulip  trees,  hickories,  ash  and  bircn. 
Some  in  the  latter  class,  the  hickories  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  seldom  live  unless  the  branches  are 

Eruned  in  to  the  main  stem.  The  amateur  will 
e  safe  in  giving  all  hie  trees  a  good  pruning 
of  branches,  as  but  little  harm  can  come  from 
too  much  of  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  hole  is  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Should  the  soil  be  good,  there  is  but 
little  more  to  do  than  to  dig  the  hole  of  ample 
size  to  take  the  roots  without  having  to  bend 
them.  But  sometimes  the  situation  may  bo  a 
clayey  one,  which  is  not  at  all  a  good  one  to 
plant  trees  in.  The  digging  a  hole  in  clay  forms 
a  basin,  which  holds  water  about  the  roots,  and 
perhaps  kills  the  roots  and  the  tree.  I  have 
known  it  to  pay  to  loosen  up  the  clay  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  where  not  loo  deep,  that  water  may  get 
away,  and  in  other  cases  to  lay  a  drain  through 
the  ground  to  assist  in  getting  the  water  away. 
Seedlings  springing  up  themselves  in  clayey 
ground  get  along  very  well,  as  no  loosened  clay 
IS  about  them  to  hold  water,  and  after  a  season 
or  two  the  planted  trees  become  as  the  seedlings 
are,  and  then  they  do  better. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  general  planting, 
set  the  tree  to  about  the  depth  it  has  stood  be¬ 
fore,  and  then  fill  in  about  the  roots  with  soil 
as  fine  as  can  be,  that  it  may  find  its  way  about 
all  the  roots.  Where  roots  are  close  together, 
use  a  stick  to  press  the  soil  into  all  cavities.  As 
soon  as  all  roots  are  well  covered  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  soil,  commence  tramping  and  pound¬ 
ing  it  down  solidly,  and  continue  this  until  all 
the  soil  has  been  filled  in.  This  pounding-in  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  Every  part  of  all 
roots  needs  to  be  in  close  embrace  of  the  soil,  to 
keep  out  dry  air  and  to  afford  them  ihe  opportu¬ 
nity  of  absorbing  moisture.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  watering.  As  suggested  already, 
when  a  planter  has  a  knowledge  of  how  trees 
live  and  grow,  he  knows  that  water  is  essential 
to  them.  This  being  so,  he  will  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  water  or  not.  I  have 
rarely  found  it  necessary  to  water  in  early  spring 
planting.  Usually  the  ground  is  pretty  moist 
and  evaporation  not  rapid.  But  in  the  fall,  es¬ 
pecially  in  early  plantings,  a  good  watering  is 
the  one  thing  to  insure  success,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  evergreens.  But  I  would  water 
deciduous  ones  as  well,  thus  placing  what  they 
require  within  easy  reach. 

Mulching  with  manure,  long  grass  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  is  of  great  aid  toward  success.  It 
should  never  be  mis^.  In  the  spring  it  carries 
the  trees  through  the  sumnfer  by  preserving 
moisture  and  coolness,  and  in  the  fall  it  enables 
them  to  defy  the  freezings  of  winter,  permitting 
the  roots  to  be  in  unfrozen  ground,  which  my 
experience  tolls  me  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

O^SBMANTOWN,  PA. 
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Lost  Appetite. 

Could  Not  Eat  the  Most  Tempting  Dishes. 

Many  Days  Without  any  Food  at  All— Can  Eat  Four 
Square  Meals  a  Day  Now— The  Cause 
of  the  Change. 


From  the  Leader,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  the  restoration  of  an  appetite  which  has  been 
impaired  or  lost  through  sickness,  no  remedy  can 
compare  in  effectiveness  with  Dr.  Williams’ Pink 
Pills  for  Psle  People.  This  statement  is  subetan 
tiated  by  the  experience  and  declarations  of  men 
and  women  with  whom  these  pills  have  become  a 
household  medicine.  Among  the  many  who  can 
offer  testimony  to  this  particular  property  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  is  George  Marshall,  Jr.,  who 
lives  at  No.  19  Norwich  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  a  news  agent  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  his  territory 
extends  from  Cleveland  to  Toledo.  Like  thousands 
of  others  who  owe  their  health  and  vigor  to  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills,  Mr.  Marshall  never  hesitates 
to  sing  their  praises.  In  his  case  it  was  necessary 
to  use  only  a  few  boxes  of  the  pills  to  restore  him  to 
the  full  possession  of  bodily  health.  His  digestive 
organs  bad  become  almost  useless  through  a  long 
and  serious  illness,  but  in  a  surprisingly  brief  pe¬ 
riod,  through  the  agency  of  this  wonderful  medi¬ 
cine,  they  were  capable  of  again  performing  their 
functions  in  a  regular  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner.  In  narrating  his  experience  with  them 
Mr.  Marshall  said: 

'‘Last  spring  I  was  taken  sick  with  inflammatoty 
rheumatism,  and  my  entire  system  was  affected. 
To  relieve  the  suffering  it  was  necessary  to  paint  me 
with  iodine.  After  three  months’  treatment  I  became 
convalescent,  bat  the  attack  had  sapped  my  strength 
and  left  me  extremely  weak  and  feeble.  I  could 
scarcely  lift  an  arm  or  a  leg.  This  weakness  per¬ 
meated  my  entire  system,  and  applied  as  well  to  my 
stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  as  to  my  limbs. 
I  soon  discovert  that  I  had  lost  my  appetite  almost 


as  completely  as  though  I  never  had  one.  I  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  partake  of  any  nonrishment,  and 
the  natural  result  was  that  my  convalescence  was 
extremely  slow,  and  my  parents  feared  that  I  was 
going  to  suffer  a  relapse  or  fall  prey  to  another  ail¬ 
ment  on  account  of  my  debilitated  condition. 

“Many  a  day  I  would  not  taJre  any  nourishment, 
and  whenever  I  did  the  quantity  was  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  materially  hasten  my  improvement.  Tempt¬ 
ing  dishes  were  prepared  for  me,  but  I  could  not 
touch  them.  I  began  to  become  more  or  less  alarmed, 
as  did  my  parents,  and  one  day  my  mother  suggested 
the  purchase  of  some  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pinx  Pills 
for  me.  They  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  a 
neighbor  who  regarded  them  as  nothing  short  of 
miracnlons,  and  dwelt  so  enthusiastically  on  their 
excellent  qualities  that  mother  was  persuaded  to 
try  them.  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  now,  for 
I  don’t  look  like  a  man  who  cannot  eat  three  or  four 
square  meals  a  day,  do  I  f 

“Three  boxes  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  fixed 
me  up  sound  as  a  dollar,  and  they  will  do  the  same 
for  anyone  else,  I  am  sure.  It  was  not  long  after  I 
began  to  use  the  pills  that  I  could  feel  myself  im¬ 
proving.  My  strength  began  to  return  and  so  did 
my  appetite,  and  I  was  on  the  road  again  in  a  short 
time.  That  is  my  experience,  and  1  am  glad  to 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  have  lost 
their  ^petites  through  sickness.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by 
all  drnggists,  or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for 
SOc.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  19.50. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Domestic  Economy. — Miss  Parloa,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  cooking  school  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  has  given  very  careful  di¬ 
rections  for  bread  making,  asserting  that  no  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  was  so  often  incorrectly  made  as 
this  most  necessary  one,  which  if  properly  made 
instead  of  getting  stale  in  two  or  three  days, 
should  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  three  weeks. 
“The  best  bread,  ’’  she  said,  “is  made  with  fiour, 
salt,  water,  yeast,  a  little  butter,  and  perhaps  a 
little  sugar,  to  help  fermentation.  The  fermen¬ 
tation  should  only  be  long  enough  to  render  the 
bread  so  light  that  it  can  easily  be  masticated. 
The  loaves  should  be  in  such  form  that  the  heat 
will  penetrate  to  the  centre  readily,  and  each 
loaf  should  be  baked  long  enough  to  cook  the 
starch  thoroughly,  and  thus  give  a  rich,  brown, 
nutty-flavored  crust.  There  is  really  no  French 
bread  in  this  country.  The  secret  of  the  genuine 
French  bread  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dough  is 
worked  without  the  use  of  much  dry  flour.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  rise  too  much.  The  loaves  give 
as  much  crust  as  crumb.  The  French  loai  is 
only  good  the  first  or  second  day.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  kneading  of  such  bread  is  not  enough 
to  make  the  dough  smooth  and  fine-grained.  The 
more  the  dough  is  kneaded,  the  finer  and  closer- 
grained  the  loaf.  Such  a  loaf  will  be  more  tender 
and  will  keep  soft  longer  than  a  loaf  which  has 
had  but  little  kneading.  There  should  never  be 
any  chilling  of  the  loaf  before  the  dough  has 
thoroughly  risen.  After  the  dough  has  risen,  a 
little  chilling  greatly  improves  it.  A  loaf  should 
not  be  permitted  to  rise  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  dough,  and  the  heat  should  be  just 
sufficient  nicely  to  brown  the  crust.  Then,  if 
the  bread  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  slight  draught, 
it  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long  time.’’  In  another 
recent  talk  Mies  Parloa  gave  a  suggestion  for 
economy  that  will  be  new  to  most  housekeepers. 
This  was  that  the  feet  of  chickens,  usually  thrown 
away  in  our  households,  are  prized  by  the  French 
cook,  who  buys  them  in  the  market  for  five  sous 
a  pair  and  uses  them  for  soup  stock.  A  pair 
cut  off  at  the  usual  joint  should  be  plunged  for 
a  minute  in  boiling  water,  then  taken  out,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  quickly  skinned,  the  tough 
wrinkled  cuticle  peming  off  almost  like  a  glove. 


Then  when  the  toenails  are  cut  off,  the  feet  are 
entirely  clean  and  ready  for  use.  They  should 
be  boiled  six  or  eight  hours  in  a  pint  of  water  to 
a  pair.  They  are  rich  in  gelatinous  matter  and 
stock  made  from  them  is  a  cheap  and  strongly 
flavored  base  for  soups,  gravies  and  sauces  of 
various  kinds.  In  France  they  are  also  occasion¬ 
ally  roasted  crisp  after  being  cleaned  and  gar¬ 
nished  and  served  as  a  delicacy,  no  more  to  be 
disdained  than  pigs’  feet  and  calves’  feet. 

Vegetable  Soup  Without  Meat. — In  “The 
Way  we  Did  at  Cooking  School,’’  Virginia  Reed 
says :  “The  same  day  we  made  soup  st^k  we  also 
made  a  vegetable  soup  without  meat.  First  we 
washed  the  vegetables  with  a  brush  about  four 
inches  long,  something  like  a  scrubbing  brush. 
We  then  peeled  the  vegetables  and  cut  them  in 
slices  about  three-six^nths  of.an  inch  thick. 
You  can  cut  them  into  dice-shaped  pieces  or  else 
use  fancy  cutters  and  cut  each  vegetable  into 
different  shaped  pieces.  For  this  soup  we  us^ 
one  carrot,  one  sweet  potato,  one  turnip,  one 
parsnip  and  one  onion.  We  put  one  ounce  of 
butter  into  a  frying  pan  and  when  hot  we  added 
the  vegetables  and  fried  them  a  light  brown. 
Then  we  turned  all  into  a  soup  kettle  and  added 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  one  bay  leaf,  one  sprig 
of  parsley,  one  root  of  celery,  one  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  After 
it  had  boiled  slowly  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
we  added  one  white  potato  which  had  also  been 
cut  into  fancy  shapra  pieces.  We  allowed  it  to 
boil  fifteen  minutes  longer;  then  we  mixed  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  rapper  with  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  added  it  to  the  soup,  and 
the  soup  was  ready  to  be  served.  ’  ’ 

Pineapple  Ice. — For  a  small  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  for  four  or  six  persons,  pineapple  ice  served 
in  a  natural  pineapple  cup  is  a  pretty  course. 
The  pineapple  is  cut  off  at  the  top,  leaving  the 
stalk  as  a  handle  to  the  cover  piece.  The  inside 
is  scooped  out  and  used  with  perhaps  the  pulp 
of  another  small  one  to  make  the  ice.  llie  cup 
is  set  in  a  pail  or  freezer,  with  a  layer  of  shaved 
ice  and  salt  beneath  and  for  a  few  inches  around 
and  is  thus  kept  chilled  to  the  last  moment.  Use 
the  spiky  leaves  of  the  second  pine  to  make  a  bed 
for  the  cup  to  rest  upon.  The  ice  is  put  in  just 
as  it  is  sent  to  the  table  to  be  served  by  the  hos¬ 
tess. 
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